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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS AT SHEFFIELD. 


\ \ JHEREVER Royalty goes in Great Britain it is sure | 

to receive a hearty and affectionate welcome. There — 
is so strong a sense in every rank of the services which in | 
her long reign the QueEN has rendered to the nation, the | 
sorrows she has undergone have lent so much pathos to her 
personal history, the Privce and Princess of Waters play | 


their parts with so much frankness, ease, and grace, it is | 


so pleasant to have a holiday, and so delightful to see for 
once those of whom every one has heard, that every town 
would be glad to be honoured by a royal visit. But the 
visit of the Prince and Princess to Sheffield has been 
peculiarly successful. In the first place, its success 
was enhanced by the removal of an apprehension that 
the visit might not succeed; and in the next place, 
Sheffield had taken extraordinary pains to make every- 
thing go off well. There are melancholy passages in 
the recent history of Sheffield which inspired a fear lest 
the population might be found to be too rude, undisci- 
plined, and wilfal to accept the burden of good be- 
haviour during the Royal visit. As it turned out, no 
set of people could have behaved better, kept better 
order, or shown themselves more good-humoured. It was 
also thought that Sheffield might be too democratic to care 
for a Prince and Princess; but the event has proved that, 
of all places in the world, Sheffield was most prepared 
to welcome the Heir to the Crown and his wife. How far 
Sheffield may be really democratic is a question which it 
requires local knowledge to answer; but even if it is 
democratic, there is nothing inconsistent in a democratic 
town welcoming Royal personages heartily. The antagon- 
ism of modern democracy is not to the Crown, but to 
those institutions which depend on the gradation of 
classes; and the presence of persons high enough to 
make all below them momentarily equal is calculated 
to please democracy rather than to irritate it. At the 
same time it must be acknowledged that the populations 
of modern towns might probably be found wanting in that 
old-fashioned loyalty which was quite regardless of the 
personal qualities of kings, and loved and cheered bad 
kings as much as good. The Priyce and Princess are 
welcomed not only for their high station, but because they 
do well what they have got todo. They take their proper 
part in public life. They come when they promise that they 
will come; they say what they ought to say; they look as 
they ought to look; and the thonght that to please and 
honour them will be to please and honour the QUEEN is 
ever present in the minds of those who have to welcome 
them, and who gladly seize an ky paged of bearing their 
humble testimony to the merits of a blameless life spent in 
the service of the nation. 

Sheffield deserves great credit for the ingenuity and 
thoroughness with which the preparations for the Royal 
visit were made, and for the discipline and skill with which 
every arrangement was carried out. It is not difficult to 
think of decorating a railway station ; the hard thing is to 
do it in good taste. It is not diffieult for ardent Scotch- 
men to think of a Scotch gateway made of canvas, with 
real ivy growing to the summit, and Highlanders peeping 
in their national dress out of crevices ; the hard thing is to 
do it without making it ridiculous. It is not surpris- 
ing that, if enough people come to enjoy a sight and a 
holiday, they should line five miles of road; but it is 


satisfactory to find that there can be five miles of people 
cheerful, orderly, and proud of the decorative effects | 


interspersed here and there in their midst. It must 
have taken much contrivance, long thought, and great 
willingness in co-operation to have arranged things as 
well as they were arranged at Sheffield. It is true that 
Sheffield has some special advantages of its own. If 
the town is dull and dismal], the scenery of the neigh- 
bourhood is wild and picturesque. The sights of Sheffield 
are really worth seeing. The Prince and Princess came 
to see the triumphs of British industry and invertion in 
ironwork, and they saw them to perfection. They saw 
guns made, and also the armour made which is to baffle 
the guns. They saw iron and steel in their different 
stages, and hammers and rollers and workmen doing 
things to do which would roast any one else alive. The 
sights offered to them were in a very high degree curious 
and interesting, and Sheffield alone, perhaps, could show 
such sights in equal perfection. The great people of the 
neighbourhood did their best to contribute to the pageant, 
and Sheffield has the distinction of being intimately con- 
nected with the first of English familics. The special oc- 
casion, too, of the Prince’s visit was the commemoration 
of a great act of local munificence; and a Mayor 
who gives a Park to a town deserves to have a Prince to 
open it. For once this summer there were two days of 
magnificent weather, and even the smoke was good enough 
to clear off as the Royal party stopped to take their farewell 
look at the town. Perhaps if there was any little blot on 
the proceedings—and on earth nothing is ever quite per- 
fect—it was the odd prayer offered up by the Archbishop 
of York. The clerical mind delights in epigrammatic 
effusions which, under the form of an address to the 
ALMIGHTY, allow free play to the feelings of the speaker. 
Under cover of his supplications, the ArcuBisuor managed 
to inform the people of Sheffield that they had not seemed 
to him very grateful for the blessings bestowed on them, 
to suggest that heathen, not Christian, nations were the 
proper targets for rifled guns, and to lay down that hitherto 
England had greatly neglected the inhabitants of India. 
But this was merely a slight episode ; and it deserves to be 
recorded, on the other hand, that all the lay speakers 
appear to have spoken with much good sense, propriety, 
and right feeling. 

The pleasure with which the QuEEN must have heard of 
the brilliant reception given toher son and her daughter- 
in-law at Sheffield has unfortunately been dimmed by the 
lamentable accident of which she was a witness, and which 
was caused by the collision of her own steamer with a 
yacht. It is satisfactory to believe that no blame will 
be found to attach to the commander of the Alberta, 
and the QueEN is therefore spared the regret of believing 
that any one in her immediate service was the author of 
the disaster. But it was a very sad sight; and the Queen, 
as usual, acted not only with the consideration for others 
which is the duty of a Sovereign, but with the warm- 
hearted kindness of one who is a woman as well as 
a QurEN. It would have been impossible for any one 
in any rank to have shown more sympathy with the 
survivors or more distress at what had happened. The 
QUEEN is much above needing praise for doing what is 
right ; when there is a right thing to be done, she does 
it, and that is all that need orcan be said. But when 
we are discussing such exhibitions of loyalty as that of 
Sheffield, nothing could better illustrate the conditions 
of that loyalty than the part taken by the Quzen under the 
trying circumstances of the sudden calamity of ‘which she 
was a witness. There is uo need to exaggerate. Any 
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other lady, kind-hearted, sympathetic, and discreet, would 
have done what the Query did, although even to the suffer- 
ing and the afflicted the Queen seems different from any 
one else. But it is precisely the qualities and the 
behaviour most prized in ordinary life which com- 
mand respect and attachment when exhibited by 
a Sovereign. The simple observation that the QUEEN 
seems to have been very kind will be made by 
thousands who read the account of the collision, and 
they will feel with genuine satisfaction that the QuEEN has 
come up to the standard they have unconsciously set up 


' for her. No one defines such a standard in words. No 


one analyses his loyalty, and says how much of it depends 
on his appreciation of the personal excellences of those to 
whom loyalty has to be rendered. But the feeling is 
never absent that loyalty is a tribute hard to pay to the 
selfish and careless, and easy to pay to those who do right 
and think rightly. 


THE DELAGOA BAY ARBITRATION. 


Delagoa Bay award will probably prevent for some 
time to come further references of territorial questions 
to arbitration. The practice, although it has been from 
the earliest times occasionally adopted, has been of late 
years unusually favoured by a school of politicians which 
is itself becoming unpopular. Some of the leading mem- 
bers of the late Government were entirely without sym- 
pathy for the Imperial character of England. They 
would not unwillingly have recognized the independence 
of the Colonies, and in dealings with foreign nations 
their preference of peace to all other considerations was 
so obvious that their policy tended to defeat itself. The 
rash timidity of the Alabama negotiation, the eager ac- 
ceptance of the affront offered by Russia in repudiating 
the Treaty of 1856, were among the principal causes of 
the ignominious dismissal of the Government from power. 
The San Juan reference to arbitration was in itself de- 
fensible ; but the untoward result was associated in general 
estimation with the discredit incurred at Washington and 
Geneva. It was perhaps consistent to give a weak State 
the benefit of a contrivance which had been devised to 
satisfy the exigency of the United States; but the award 
proves the inexpediency of making an important right 
dependent on technical conditions. It seems to have been 
unnecessary to decide the question whether Delagoa Bay 
and the adjacent coast belonged in full sovereignty to the 
Portuguese. Their right to their trading post on the 
northern curve of the bay is undisputed; and, if it had 
been found expedient to acquire a port in the neighbour- 
hood, it is doubtful whether their consent would have been 
required. There is no general rule of international law 
which defines the extent of territory which may be attached 
to an actual settlement. On the West Coast of Africa, 
before the recent exchange, English and Dutch posts were 
in close proximity, and there is still an intermixture of 
French and English possessions on the Gambia. It is stated 
that the Portuguese have never occupied the part of the 
coast which was claimed by England, and which was 
at one time possessed by Holland. It would have been 
unjust to profit by superior force in a question of 
disputed sovereignty, except in the full conviction 
that Portugal had no moral or equitable right to 
exclude foreigners from an unoccupied tract of coast. 
The reference to arbitration involved the assumption 
that Portugal might possibly be entitled to exclude Eng- 
lish trade and navigation from harbours and entrances 
which would in their absence remain unoccupied and use- 
less. The judgment of the French Government is of course 
conclusive, but the issue ought never to have been submitted 
to a judicial decision. 

Delagoa Bay appears to be the most convenient maritime 
outlet for the products of some of the South African colo- 
nies and of the Transvaal Republic. But for the prohibi- 
tive policy which is common to Portugal with nearly all 
foreign countries, it would matter little whether the terri- 
tory, with its actual and possible harbours, belonged to 
Portugal or to England. It would be the interest of the 
owner to encourage the transit of goods, with all the 
attendant advantages of an active trade. The result of the 
French award will probably be to shut up a channel of 
commerce which might have tended to the benefit of 
all concerned. It is possible that the Portuguese au- 
thorities may allow special facilities to the Transvaal 


farmers, to the disadvantage of the English colo- 
nists; but, on the whole, the exclusion of English 
trade will tend rather to increase the shipping of the 
ports further south than to enrich either the Portuguese 
or their immediate customers. They probably care rather 
to exclude local competition and to prevent the approach 
of intrusive neighbours than to make the most of the com- 
mercial capabilities of their possessions. They will retain 
the monopoly of the ivory and other products which they 
now obtain from the inland tribes; and if it is true that 
the slave-trade is still practised in the Portuguese posses- 
sions, there is an additional reason for excluding trouble- 
some and officious strangers. The abandonment some 
years ago of the colonial territory which is now occupied 
by the Dutch Republics was short-sighted and injudicious. 
The concession of independence seemed to be an eas 
method of conciliating alien malcontents ; but the English 
Government may have prepared for itself in the future 
serious embarrassment by relinquishing its control over 
communities which have in some respects a common 
interest with the remaining colonists. The policy which 
for the moment causes little trouble is always to be regarded 
with suspicion. 

As the loss of Delagoa Bay will fortunately not be 
ruinous, the prejudice against arbitration which the failure 
may probably create will not be an unmixed evil. GarIBALDI 
displayed his usual levity of judgment when he lately pro- 
fessed enthusiastic zeal for the principle of arbitration. 
The extraordinary career which has enabled him to assume 
the post of a political counsellor to his countrymen would 
never have been completed nor even commenced, if he 
had acted on the theory which is implied in his present 
opinion. Arbitrators, if their functions are to be even 
approximately judicial, can only decide territorial disputes 
by reference to legal titles derived from possession or from 
treaties. When Garma.pi defended Rome against French, 
Spanish, and Neapolitan armies, the Republic for which he 
fought had only established itself within a few weeks after 
the flight of one of the most legitimate of sovereigns. The 
Pore and his predecessors had reigned in Rome for more 
than a thousand years, though they had probably 
ceased to rely on the fabulous donation of CoxsraNnTINE 
to SyLvESTER. GARIBALDI, as it is well known, disbelieves 
in the fact that St. Perer ever existed, and he might with 
better reason dispute his Papal character ; but if the title of 
Pius 1X. to his temporal dominions was invalid, the 
majority of reigning sovereigns might have been regarded 
as usurping upstarts. GanripaLpi and his friends might 
have been perfectly justified in expelling the Porr, if only 
they had not miscalculated their forces ; but no arbitrator 
could have hesitated to pronounce them wrongful in- 
truders. The possession of Sicily by the Kings of Naples, 
of Lombardy and Venice by the Austrians, and of the 
Italian dukedoms by their respective rulers, was guaranteed 
by solemn treaties to which all the Powers of Europe were 
parties. It was highly expedient that an independent 
kingdom of Italy should be constituted for the first time 
in history. It was also perhaps desirable for the world at 
large, and certainly for the unhappy subjects of the Pops, 
that he should be deprived of his territories; but the re- 
generation of Italy was accomplished by force, on the 
responsibility, not of an arbitrator considering conflicting 
titles, but of a King and a nation who took advantage 
of unexpected opportunities. No tribunal would a 
few years ago have awarded to the King of Prussia 
the Imperial power in Germany with the immediate 
sovereignty of Holstein and Schleswig, of Hanover and 
of Hesse Cassel. The complicated dispute as to the 
succession to the ducal crowns of Schleswig and Holstein 
had occupied jurists for years until it was decided by the 
sword. Neither Germany nor Denmark would at any pre- 
vious time have consented to refer the merest fringe of the 
controversy to arbitration. 


England, like other States, will always reserve to itself 
the decision of questions in which a genuine and profound 
interest is felt. All the philanthropists in the world would 
waste their time if they urged on any English Government 
the propriety of referring to an arbitrator proposals for the 
repeal of the Union with Ireland. In India a mimic trial 
for the decision of a grave question of State ended in a 
judgment which was necessarily altogether independent 
of the verdict; and the experiment of Baroda is not 
likely to be repeated. If a future generation should 
for any unforeseen reason think fit to evacuate Gibraltar, 
the surrender will be effected voluntarily, and not 
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in deference to the judgment of any tribunal. The 
true lesson to be learned from the untoward awards 
which have been made in recent disputes is neither that 
great national interests should not be subjected to the cast 


of a die, nor that arbitration should be denounced as 


universally inapplicable. Statesmen should rather learn 
that Home Governments have of late years been too care- 
less of considerable national interests. The Government 
which referred the Delagoa Bay title to M. Tu1ers pro- 
bably attached little value to the territory in dispute. The 
Treaty of Washington can scarcely form a precedent, 
because Mr. Giapstoye and his colleagues were only 
anxious to find a pretext for submission. It may well 
happen that frontier disputes, and other questions of a 
similar kind, may be properly determined by some kind of 
judicial process; but it is right that the popular cant 
which describes arbitration as the alternative of war should 
be exposed and corrected. In the majority of cases, though 
perhaps not everywhere and always, a dispute grave 
enough to be a cause of war is too serious to be a proper 
subject of arbitration. There would certainly have been 
no war for Delagoa Bay ; but there was also no need of a 
reference to arbitration. 


LIBERATOR GERMANTEZ. 


be history of the statue of Arminius, the conqueror 
of Varus and the deliverer of Germany, is perhaps 
even more interesting to modern readers tlian the history 
of Arminius himself. The statue is of gigantic size, and 
is placed on the dome of a sort of temple which crowns 
the summit of the Grotenberg, a hill in the immediate 
vicinity of Detmold. The temple serves to raise the statue 
above the surrounding trees, and the statue of ARMINIUS 
thus overlooks a wide extent of the country where ArMiyivs 
fought with all the usual ferocity and more than the usual 
success of a barbarian. The whole work is due to the ex- 
traordinary energy and perseverance of one man. A Cor. 
respondent of the Daily News has given a graphic and 
interesting account of the story of Von Banpet’s life, and 
the story is one which shows how much a man with a fixed 
idea, with unswerving tenacity of purpose, and witha little 
luck to aid him after long battles with adverse fortune, 
can accomplish. In its origin the conception of the statue 
of Arminius had nothing to do with the politics 
of modern Germany. The execution of the work was 
begun as long ago as 1838, and the temple-shaped sub- 
structure on which the statue was to be placed was com- 
pleted in 1846. Those were days in which there was 
nothing of a nature to nourish dreams of greatness in 
Germany. Everything went on in a quiet, sleepy way ; 
kings, princes, and princelings did everything in their own 
fashion, and the best deliverer of Germany, not only from 
the consequences, but the dread, of war was reigning at 
the Tuileries, busy in counting his money, providing for 
his family, and steering clear of troubles. It was the 
poverty of their political history that made imaginative 
and patriotic Germans like Von Banpet go back to the 
distant traditions of the race, and seek a hero in ArMINIvs. 
For a similar reason the Scotch are always going back 
to Waxtace and Mary Sruart, because they are never 
sure that there is any one else in their national history 
of whom other people have ever heard. With a 
keen sense of national greatness, and a feeling which has 
been growing for at least a century, that if Germany could 
but be united she would win a place in Europe that would 
astonish the world, the Germans had scarcely any names 
as centres of association and as. symbols of their aims and 
hopes. LuTHER belongs to religious, not to political history, 
and Freperick the Great fought for Prussia, not for Ger- 
many. ARMINIUS is a very shadowy and remote historical 
figure, but at any rate his fame belongs to all Germany, 
while his successes illustrate what German valour can do, 
and his melancholy end illustrates equally well how effec- 
tually the dissensions of Germans can undo the work of 
their valour, ‘The diffusion of classical learning in Ger- 
many makes the story of a life chronicled by Tacitus 
less inaccessible to ordi people than it would be in 
most other countries ; and when Von Banpex announced his 
ambitious project of raising a colossal statue to Arminius, he 
met with pone more support than might have been ex- 
] , is history thenceforth is that of most pro- 
jectors; and he ultimately succeeded because he stuck 
to his purpose with an energy which few projectors 


exhibit. He quarrelled with his early patrons, he was 
very poor, he could only do a little now and then towards 
carrying out his object. Fourteen years after the snb- 
structure was finished he considered it a wonderful piece of 
luck that the King of Prussia gave him a few hundred 
pounds towards the statue. There seemed no chance of 
his completing his work until the war and the victories of 
1870 gave a new turn to his undertaking. Patriotic 
societies decided that the statue of ArmINIUS was an object 
of national interest, and the Emperor contributed hand- 
somely to an undertaking which, under the circumstances, 
was calculated to do honour at once to his country and to 
himself. But Von Banpet has done almost all the work 
himself, and the total cost has been extraordinarily small. 
The statue is a testimony not only to the national glory, 
but also to the national thrift. If there is no other nation 
than the Germans which could go back eighteen hundred 
years to find a national hero, there is also no other nation 
which could have got a temple and a statue each ninety 
feet high for thirteen thousand pounds. 


The Emperor himself went to Detmold last Monday for 
what in these days is termed the inauguration of the 
statue, and there was much rejoicing and much patriotic 
enthusiasm on the occasion. That Germans generally 
should have felt the event to be one of real interest was 
only natural. That such a statue should have ever been 
completed by the lifelong exertions of one poor man was 
wonderful enough ; but it was still more wonderful that 
its completion should have been celebrated in the presence 
of an Emperor representing the Fatherland victo- 
rious and united. Down to 1870 the history of Ger- 
many was not unlike that of Armixius himself. He had 
received something of a Roman training which the artist 
has typified by clothing his head with a helmet, and not 
with the barbaric garniture of the spoils of the chase. 
Germany, too, if she owes her liberty to herself, owes her 
civilization to Rome. Arminius by hard fighting and by 
earnest appeals to the patriotism of his countrymen stayed 
the progress of the Imperial army. He secured the existence 
of Germany, and that was all. Forcenturies Germany has 
in like manner just managed to exist, and to continue as a 
living, though disunited, whole. But Armintus was always 
enfeebled by the opposition of those on whose alliance he 
counted. iis foes were those of his own household. His 
father-in-law and his brother were the tools and instru- 
ments of the Romans. His wife was carried off to swell the 
triumph of Germanicus, and to live in captivity at Ravenna. 
He himself perished at an early age by assassination, and 
the life of the deliverer of Germany was taken by German 
hands. ‘This, too, has been for ages the story of Germany. 
It has been always divided against itself. The foreigner 
has had ahold on it by arts as much as by arms. In recent 
times Wurtemberg, Saxony, and Bavaria were the humble 
slaves of the first NapoLeon; and the second NapoLeon 
would probably have never ventured on the war of 1870 
unless he had fondly caleulated that Germany would be 
sure to be true to the history of its past, and 
that the South might be relied on to desert the 
North under the temptation of prospects of plunder, 
and of the pleasure of fighting on what was supposed to 
be the winning side. In recurring, therefore, to the story 
of their ancient hero, Germans see that they have now for 
the first time added the chapter to the tale of his life which 
for centuries has been denied it. Théy have done with the 
old interminable history of the Chauci on one side and the 
Chatti on the other. Great and astonishing as have been 
their triumphs in war, the greatest, the newest, the most 
astonishing of their triumphs has been the union by which 
their military victories were achieved. 

A dome-like structure supporting a statue was sure to 
become the repository of numberless inscriptions, and the 
temple of the Grotenberg has been filled with records of 
the sentiments under the influence of which the monument 
was completed. The late war, its causes, and its in- 
cidents are brought in with every turn which ingenuity 
and national pride.can suggest. There is a bust 
of the Emperor Wintiam made from cannon taken 
at Gravelotte; there are statements that the Emperor 
is, like Arminius, the Deliverer; that he overcame 
victoriously the might and devices of France ; that 
he chastised the insolence of the French. There 
is even a moral remark in bronze that it was only 
because Germany had become demoralized by foreign in- 
fluence that Germany passed under the yoke of the 
stranger. Such inscriptions must in fairness be re- 
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garded, not with the feelings of Englishmen anxious in 
the interests of humanity and commerce that the late war 
should not be renewed, but with the feelings of Germans. 
To us the unity of Germany appears in the commonplace 

portions of a notorious and accomplished fact. We 
a got easily used to it, as men get easily used to the 
news that an acquaintance has come into an unexpected 
fortune. But to Germans their unity is something wonder- 
ful, ever fresh, scarcely credible. They are the people 
who have come into the fortune. They can hardly believe 
that they are not dreaming, and that their new position is 
a reality. They love to assure each other that they are 
awake. They keep poring over the causes that so long 
kept them disunited. They are addressing themselves, and 
not the French or any outsiders, when they commemorate 
the feats which union enabled them to accomplish. They 
see in France the type of the foreigner pressing on them 
from without ; they see in the Church of Rome, as guided 
by the Jesuits, the type of discord pressing on them from 
within. They tremble for the solidity of a national fabric 
which has lasted only five years after having seemed im- 
possible for centuries. It was only after the war of 1870 
broke out, and showed Germany united, that it was possi- 
ble to appreciate the real gain of Sadowa. The expulsion 
of Austria from Germany was the real beginning of German 
unity, but the inscriptions of Detmold keep a prudent and 
pious silence as to a victory won over a German-speaking 
people, and rightly treat the commencement of German 
unity as dating from the war in which it was 
first exhibited as a fact. It is necessary to keep 
in mind that this unity seems to patriotic Germans a 
blessing as unexpected as it is great. They are as sensi- 
tive over their treasure as a young mother is over the 
illnesses of her first child. They send for the doctor if a 
shadow passes over the beloved face. They love to show 
that they are ready to fight France and Rome with appro- 
priate weapons at a moment’s notice. This state of mind 
is too natural to deserve blame or to provoke criticism. All 
that their friends can ask of Germans is that they shall 
not let enthusiasm prevail over justice, that they shall not 
pounce upon France while weak in order to relieve their 
excited feelings, and that they shall not in their struggle 
with Rome go beyond what is strictly necessary to uphold 
the supremacy of the civil power. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


HE republication of Mr. Grapstone’s controversial 

pamphlets, and the preface which he has appended to 
them, prove that his interest in questions which might have 
been thought unattractive to a statesman has in no degree 
subsided. Mr. Giapstone’s authority was not needed to 
convince students of civil or ecclesiastical history that the 
pretensions of the Roman Church have only been limited 
by real or imaginary opportunities of engrossing absolute 
power. The claims of the Grecorys, the Ivnocents, and 
the Bonrraces were asserted with varying success in times 
when it seemed possible that the Popes might establish 
their supremacy over Emperors and Kings. In later times, 
when the secular authority had become predominant in 
Europe, the extreme claims of Rome were tacitly super- 
seded, though they were never formally withdrawn. The 
traditional style of bulls and briefs and letters apostolic 
was well adapted to the expression of a policy which 
always varied with time and occasion. Latin super- 
iatives might either be literally construed or ex- 
plained away as common forms of the same nature 
with the obsolete titles and fictitious prerogatives of 
urdinary rulers. A King of England who habitually signed 
himself King of France, a King of Sardinia who professed 
to reign in Jerusalem, could scarcely affect surprise at the 
assumption by the Pore of attributes which seemed harm- 
less because they were profane or incredible. Two hundred 
years have passed since CukisTIANn saw the Giant Pope sitting 
at the mouth of the cave where he had formerly put many 
men to death; but ‘‘ though he be yet alive, he is, by reason 
“of age, and also of the many shrewd brushes he met 
“with in his younger days, grown so crazy and stiff in his 
‘joints that he can now do little more than sit in his 
“ cave’s mouth grinning at Pilgrims as they go by, and 
“biting his nails because he cannot come at them.” 
Modern Pilgrims are more easily frightened, because the 
old giant, though he has since become even more helpless 
than in Bunyan’s days, still grins and bites his nails. In 


the eighteenth century a Pope who, like his predecessors, 
persecuted the Jansenists, exchanged civilities with 
Vortaire. At a still later period NapoLeon in vain re- 
proached Pius VII. with neglect of his duty because he 
declined to use his spiritual weapons against the heretical 
English. Mr.Gtapstove cannot haveanticipated in his youth 
that his maturer years would be rendered uneasy by Papal 
encroachments. 

The popular craze which culminated in the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Bill of 1851 proceeded from a surprise which 
itself originated in careless ignorance. Up to that time 
the majority of Englishmen had scarcely believed that the 
Roman Catholics were really in earnest. No class of the 
community except the English Catholics had any interest 
in the transfer of certain ecclesiastical functions from 
Vicars Apostolic to territorial bishops; but unluckily 
Cardinal Wiseman, who knew nothing of the Englis#i char- 
acter, proclaimed his mission in verbose flourishes which 
were taken down for the occasion from the dustiest pigeon- 
holes of the Vatican. At the instigation of Lord Jouy 
RusseE.t, the vulgar of all ranks violently resented an as- 
sumption of spiritual authority which had always been 
implicitly involved in the existence of a Romish hierarchy 
in England. The politicians of the day who humoured the 
prevalent delusion were so far consistent that they passed 
a nugatory Act of Parliament instead of writing irre- 
levant pamphlets. One small and unpopular body of 
statesmen alone registered a protest in favour of tolera- 
tion and common sense. All the former colleagues of 
Sir Roserr Peet, including Mr. opposed 
to the general clamour the conclusive argument that 
power exercised by consent cannot be legally regarded as 
usurpation. The Poré and his emissaries for the time 
claimed no coercive authority, and they had as much right 
to establish Romish dioceses as the Wesleyan Conference 
to rearrange its circuits. The proposed reclamation of 
“the most flourishing kingdom of England” to the 
obedience of the Holy See was but a harmless figure of 
rhetoric. In the quarter of a century which has since 
elapsed several ladies and a few womanlike men of the upper 
classes have furnished but a scanty fulfilment of Cardinal 
Wiseman’s prophetic anticipations. Not a single grocer 
or tailor or blacksmith has joined the little band of 
proselytes ; and the kingdom still flourishes with the same 
Protestant character which it has borne since the Refor- 
mation. With the internal changes which have agitated 
the Romish communion strangers have, except for reasons 
of curiosity, nothing to do. The Immaculate Conception 
and the Infallibility of the Pope were both long since 
professedly believed by considerable sects within the 
Church and by entire monastic orders. Both propositions 
are principally interesting as illustrations of the familiar 
process by which metaphors petrify into dogmas. There has 
also been an instructive spectacle for those who watched the 
tendency of decaying power to compensate itself by in- 
creased stringency for loss of external influence. The pre- 
sent Pore bas during his reign, by ill-luck or mismanage- 
ment, forfeited the support of all the Catholic States of 
Europe ; but he has consoled himself by crippling his own 
bishops through the concentration of spiritual authority in 
himself. In other words, the Giant grins and bites his nails 
the more viciously as the passing pilgrims are more and 
more completely removed beyond his reach. 


Mr. Gtapstone has never satisfactorily explained the 
apparent equanimity with which he seems at first to have 
received the terrible Vatican Decrees. It may perhaps be 
conjectured that as Prime Minister he was too busy to 
trouble himself with the chimerical alarms which now 
amuse his leisure; but the Vatican Council was held in 
1870; and in 1873 Mr. GLapstonerisked the allegiance of his 
party by overtures to the Catholic hierarchy in Ireland. His 
policy, though it was unpopular, was liberal and confiding ; 
and his Education Bill bore no trace of the aversion with 
which he now regards the modern Romish system. The 
truth is that the Irish bishops and clergy, though in com- 
mon with the Catholic world in general they had accepted 
the decrees of the Council, had undergone no change of 
character or opinion through their acquiescence in an 
additional and unintelligible dogma. The interference of 
the Roman Court in their domestic affairs was more effica- 
cious and more damaging to their interests than a score of 
miraculous paradoxes. If they had been left to themselves 
they would probably have accepted Mr. GiapstTons’s offers ; 
but the Holy See, with its characteristic ignorance and obsti- 


nacy, overruled their discretion. Irritation at an undeserved 
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rebuff seems for the first time to have stimulated Mr. Guap- 
sTONE’s indignation. If he regrets the additional obstacles 
which have been interposed in the way of a union of the 
Anglican and Roman Churches, he can have appreciated but 
imperfectly the objections to Popery which were entertained 
in England long before the meeting of the Vatican Council. 
The decline of a Prime Minister into a pamphleteer is as 
if Pericies had abandoned the administration of Athens to 
adopt the profession of an itinerant Sophist. If Mr. Guap- 
STONE proposed to restore the penal laws, or to repeal 
Catholic Emancipation, his object would be that of a poli- 
tician, though not of a statesman ; but his hallucination or 
hobby has not so far impaired the honourable consistency 
of his career as to make him an advocate of practical in- 
tolerance. His arguments, as they have no interest for 
Protestants, must be mainly addressed to Catholics; and 
many of the number may perhaps privately acknowledge 
the force of his appeal. Two or three laymen of good 
position ventured to express their approval of his first 
pamphlet; but instantly vigilant prelates pounced on the 
offenders, and reduced them to retractation or silence. A 
Roman Catholic, whatever he may think of infallibilities 
and conceptions, must, unless he is prepared to desert the 
communion of his ancestors, conciliate those who can give 
or withhold the necessary tickets of admission. More 
accurate knowledge of human nature would have proved 
to Mr. Giapstone the inutility of his efforts to rouse the 
Catholic laity to resistance. 


One proof of the sinister influence of the Romish Church 
it was perhaps scarcely compatible with Mr. GiapstTone’s 
dignity to notice. He has been informed that the Duke 
Decazés prohibits the sale of a translation of his pamphlet at 
stalls in railway stations or in the streets. The machinery of 
French administration must have been strangely altered if 
the Mryister for Foreicn Arratrs meddles with matters 
which belong exclusively to the department of his colleague 
of the Interior; but itis easy to believe that the Conser- 
vatives may, at the instigation of the priests, have induced 
a Minister to discountenance an attack on the Church. 
It was hardly worth Mr. Giapstove’s while to enter into 
a supplementary controversy as to the meaning of some 
empty sentences in an ecclesiastical declamation. In one 
of his numerous speeches on the wrongs of the Pope it 
seems that Cardinal Mannine thought fit to announce 
that the Temporal Power would hereafter be re- 
stored at the cost of a general and bloody war. 
When Mr. GiapstonE complained of the sanguinary 
spirit of the prophecy, Cardinal Mannix explained that 
he had only inferred the probability of war from the vast 
numbers of the regular armies of Europe. Mr. GLADSTONE 
justly replies that the military establishments have no 
special connexion with the affairs of Rome; and he adds 
that, if circumstances were favourable, the representatives 
of the Holy See would cease to explain away their war- 
like prognostication. It is undoubtedly true that ecclesi- 
astical pretensions vary with opportunities; nor can it be 
doubted that a Roman Catholic dignitary would welcome an 
‘nternecine war which should end in the restoration of the 
sovereignty of the Pope. So simple a knot requires no 
divine intervention to untie it. It is a waste of Mr. 
Gtapstone’s great abilities elaborately to demonstrate con- 
clusions which his inferiors have long since taken for 
granted. Itis well known that other famous statesmen 
have been proud of minor accomplishments which had 
little bearing on the business of their lives; but Ricneieu 
wrote tragedies or danced only when there were for the 
time no Huguenot combinations to dissolve, andno mutinous 
nobles to behead. It was reserved for Mr. GuapstonE to 
concentrate all his energies on the exposition of a trivial 
crotchet. 


THE LIFE ELEMENT IN THE FRENCH SENATE. 


ipo the French Assembly votes the dissolution 
which will condemn so many of its members to a 
lasting seclusion from politics, it will have to make choice 
of seventy-five Senators, who will hold their seats for life. 
There are two alternative principles upon which this im- 
portant contingent to the future Second Chamber might be 
selected. The Conservative majority in the Assembly might 
agree upon a list of candidates which, if not constructed 
on a too exclusive basis,.they would probably succeed in 
carrying. The Senators so elected would as a body be 
iavourable to the existing Constitution, in the sense that 


they would not be prepared with any other to recom- 
mend in place of it. As a Right Centre newspaper 
has lately said with remarkable frankness, they would 
remember that Marshal MacManon is half at least of 
the Republic, and they would perhaps hold that this 
is one of the cases in which the half is better than 
the whole. On the other principle, the choice of the 
Assembly would be governed bya different set of con- 
siderations. The object would be to send up to the Senate 
those among its members who possess some personal distinc- 
tion, and yet have but little chance of being elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies. It is necessary in framing a list on 
this basis to take some test of distinction which will be 
generally admitted as valid, and no better one can be sug- 
gested than past or present official position. The adoption 
of this rule would stop the mouth of the Left, while the 
majority of those who have held high place of any kind 
since the elections of February 1871 have been ofa sufficiently 
Conservative temper to make it possible for the majority 
of the Assembly to vote for such a list as a whole. The 
proposed list would contain all the Cabinet Ministers who 
have held office since the war and are still members of the 
Assembly, the Presidents and Vice-Presidents of the 
Assembly, and those who have preceded them in those 
posts, the Ambassadors during the same period, the 
generals who have commanded in chief, and the Questors 
of the Assembly. According to the Paris Corre- 
spondent of the Times, M. Tuters is also to be in- 
cluded, though he falls under none of these heads. It is 
reckoned that in this way fifty out of the seventy-five seats 
would be filled. Twelve places would then be allotted to 
men of conspicuous eminence who do not satisfy the re- 
quirement of official rank, such as the Bishop of OrLEans, 
M. Wo towsk1, and M. Lanrrey. For the remaining thir- 
teen places no names have been mentioned. 


The objections raised to this proposal are, first, that in 
assuming that all the deputies upon whom the accidents of 
political life have thrust official position are worthy of a 
place in the Senate, it takes too much for granted; and, 
secondly, that it does not leave room enough for Senators of 
literary or scientific eminence who are not members of the 
Assembly. It is not likely that men of this latter type will 
be chosen by the departments, so that to exclude them 
from the Assembly’s list is to exclude them altogether. 
Neither of these objections seems to be of much weight. 
It is true that, judged by any standard of absolute 
merit, many of the Ministers who have held office 
during the last five years would not take a very high 
rank. But it would be difficult to name many deputies 
among those who have not held office who would have 
a better claim to be elected Senators. For a man to 
possess this superior claim it is not enough that he should 
be personally more eminent than some of those named. He 
must also be a man who would be willing to become a 
Senator, and whom the majority in the Assembly would 
be willing to make one. M. Gamperta, for example, would 
be excluded by the first condition. Unless the new Senate 
entirely belies expectation, to belong to it will be to play 
a secondary part in politics, and the leader of the Left is 
still only beginning his Parliamentary life. Indeed there 
is reason to be surprised that some of those included in 
this list are willing to forego the chance of election to the 
Chamber of Deputies. A man like M. Pressensé, again, 
would perhaps be distasteful to the majority of the 
deputies by the fact of his being a Protestant pastor, 
and would thus be disqualified under the second con- 
dition. The force of the objection that, if so large a 
proportion of the Senators to be elected by the Assembly 
are taken from among the deputies, men of eminence in 
other walks of life will be unduly neglected, will depend 
upon the view taken of the function which the new Senate 
is to fulfil. If it is to be a Second Chamber of the kind 
which Napoteon III. wished to create, the objection is a 
sound one. The only avenue through which illustrious men 
of letters, eminent ecclesiastics, great philosophers, distin- 
guished artists, and the like, have any chance of finding an 
entrance into the Senate will be election by the Assembly. 
Here and there, perhaps, a Senator of mark in some one of 
these ways will be chosen by a department, but if he is 
chosen, it will almost always be because he is a large landed 
proprietor or a wealthy manufacturer in the district. But is 
it desirable that the Senate should be recruited in this 
way ? If it is meant to play an effective, even if secondary, 
part in politics, the fewer non-political members introduced 


into it the more chance there will be of this design 
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being realized. Politics need an apprenticeship of 
some sort as much as any other occupation, and though 
some forms of intellectual distinction may be held to imply 
the necessary preparation, this cannot be said of in- 
tellectual distinction generally. Five years’ experience as 
a deputy and some acquaintance with official life will 
ordinarily do more to prepare a man for the Senate than a 
profound knowledge of science or a_ brilliant poetical 
fancy. Of the two successful Second Chambers in modern 
times, one, the United States Senate, has always been 
composed of men chosen entirely for political reasons, 
while the other, the English Honse of Lords, if occasionally 
recruited on other grounds, has never lost its general 
political character. A Senate is not an Academy any 
more than an Academy is a Senate, and the less the two 
bodies are confused in the process of election, the more 
likely each will be to do its own work properly. 

There is one fact about this array of life members of 
the Senate which may prove of more significance than 
those who have framed the list perhaps suspect. If 
M. M. Burret, M. Castmir-Pérter, the Duke of 
the Duke Decazzs, M. pe Fourrov, M. Léon Say, 
M. Jutes Faves, M. Duravre, M. Povyer Quertier, M. 
General pz Cissey, General pp M. 
Jutes M. Watton, M. pe Meavx, the Duke of 
the Duke of 
and M. Grévy are all to become Senators, what known men 
will be left to fill the new Chamber of Deputies? With 
the exception of a few members of the Left, these comprise 
all the names with which France has been familiar during 
the lifetime of the present Assembly. Many of them 
no doubt might be replaced by others without the 
country sustaining any injury by the change; but 
when this has been frankly admitted, the fact remains 
that the new Chamber of Deputies will not only bear no 
resemblance to the Assembly in the distribution of party 
strength, but that it will be uiterly unlike it in the per- 
sonal composition of the parties included in it. This 
prospect adds a new element of uncertainty to the consti- 
tutional future of France. Marshal MacManon will hardly 
be able to take his Ministers exclusively, or even princi- 
pally, from the Senate ; but unless he does so, he will be 
driven toa great extent to make up his Cabinet of new 
materials—new, that is, not merely as regards official 
antecedents, but also as regards Parhamentary experience. 
It is true that in politics untried hands are sometimes quite 
as prosaic and as little given to wild experiments as men who 
have grown grey in harness. But it cannot be predicted 
with any confidence that they will be so, and the composi- 
tion of this list impresses us more than anything else with 
a sense of the rashness of its authors in proposing to weed 
the future Chamber of Deputies of nearly all the 
elements whose action can be precisely calculated. The 
only explanation that suggests itself of their action is 
one that is in itself sufficiently disquieting. The Conser- 
vatives, who control the Administration, may perhaps 
despair of getting a Chamber of Deputies to their 
liking, and may consequently have resolved to govern 
rather through the Second Chamber than through the First. 
By the ingenious process of transferring every man of 
Cabinet rank into the Senate, they may hope to create an 
apparent justification for this policy. The country must 
be governed, they will say, by men who have had some 
practice in the art of conducting public affairs, and, as a 
matter of fact, all the men who answer to this description 
happen to be in the Senate. If this is their design, they 
may claim credit for their courage ; but it will be strange if 
the result be such as to justify their foresight. A popular 
Chamber which is a nullity in comparison with the Second 
Chamber will be a new thing in European politics. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN TURKEY. 
wae the insurrection in Herzegovina is becoming 

larger in its dimensions, and assuming the character 
of a war of races and religions, it is not uninteresting to 
receive evidence as to the intolerant policy which has been 
attributed to the Porte in its administration of other parts 
of the Empire. The Foreign Office has lately published a 
Correspondence on cases of alleged religious persecution 
in ‘Turkey which contains- some curious information. 
Although some of the statements of zealous missionaries 
suggest in the first instance natural feelings of irritation, 
theresult of the whole correspondence is not unfavourable 


to the moderation of the Turks. The Blue-book includes 
the story of the eccentric embassy despatched by the 
Evangelical Alliance to obtain an audience of the Suitay; 
and the grievances of which they proposed to complain 
form the principal subject-matter of the correspondence. 
It is not alittle remarkable that European and Asiatic 
Turkey should in the course of two or three years have 
only furnished two instances of alleged persecution of 
Protestants on the ground of their religion. In both cases 
the English Ambassador at Constantinople held that 
the main charges of the missionaries were unfounded, 
although some harshness might have been exercised 
by military or local authorities. It seems that the Pro- 
testants are the only Christian sect who extend their 
proselytizing efforts to the Mahometan population; and 
it is stated that their few converts cause unnecessary 
offence by retaining after the change names such as AHMED 
or MustaprHa, which are supposed to be peculiar to Mussul- 
mans. It is also probable that provincial Governors 
regard with some jealousy the informal diplomatic repre- 
sentation which Protestant subjects of the Porte enjoy 
through English and American missionaries, and through 
the Societies which they represent. Even the English 
Foreign Office, although it receives with inexhaustible 
patience the remonstrances of the different religious bodies, 
tinds that they sometimes encroach on its forbearance. A 
Presbyterian dignitary has no hesitation in advising Lord 
Dery to dismiss the Ambassador at Constantinople on 
account of his lukewarm patronage of Protestantism, 
Much allowance should be made for the zeal, though it 
may sometimes be excessive, of the simple and earnest 
men who devote themselves to the propagation of Protes- 
tant Christianity in the East. Absorbed in their special 
object, and sympathizing profoundly with converts whom 
they regard as brethren in the faith, they may be excused 
for appreciating but imperfectly the dispassionate temper of 
secular diplomatists. 


Among the alleged victims of religious persecution only 
one was a convert from Islam. For the reason, or on the 
pretext, that his residence at his native place of Marash 
might cause disturbance, the man was forcibly removed to 
Smyrna; and probably he was treated with harshness or 
cruelty on his journey. At the request of the English 
Ambassador he was afterwards allowed to live where he 
liked, except at Marash, to which he was forbidden to 
return. It must be remembered, though missionaries may 
forget it, that Turks who embrace the Protestant form of 
Christianity have not thereby become English subjects. 
Even the friendly intervention which is customary is justi- 
fied rather by the spirit of the international relations 
between the English Government and the Porte than by 
the express stipulations of treaties. It is possible that the 
expulsion of the convert Suteman from his native village 
may not really have been necessary or expedient, but it is 
impossible, and in every way undesirable, to become 
responsible for the details of Turkish administration. An- 
other case which occupies a great part of the Blue-book 
relates to converts from a faith which, as expounded by Sir 
H. Ettior, is both eclectic andodd. The Ansaries, who oc- 
cupy onepartof the ranges of the Lebanon, are solittle known 
that Mr. Disrakti in one of his most brilliant romances 
described them as an orthodox remnant of the Greek 
worshippers of the Olympian Gods. In Tuncred they are 
governed by a young and beautiful Queen, who falls in 
love with the hero of the story on account of his re- 
semblance to her favourite image of Apotno. Sir H. 
Ex.ior’s profounder researches have produced a more com- 
plicated and less interesting result. The Ansairieyeh are 
no other than the Assassins of mediwval legend; and 
according to Sir H. Exxior they still retain much of their 
ancient character for cruelty, dishonesty, and revenge. 
Their religion is more composite than their character ; 
though not Mahometans, they reverence the Koran and 
practise the rite of circumcision; they worship the 
heavenly bodies; they are fire-worshippers ; and they re- 
tain in groves and high places the relics of the ancient 
worship of Baa. They also worship the Caliph Ati; but 
some of them find an impersonation of ALI in the moon, 
and another sect in the sun. They believe in transmigra- 
tion of souls ; and, finally, they keep their faith absolutely 
secret. If Sir H. Ex.ior’s interpretation of the mystery is 
correct, it must be admitted that the Ansaries stand 
urgently in need of conversion. 

The exemption from military service which is allowed in 
practice, though not by law, to the Christians, is not ex- 
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tended to Pagans. The Ansaries are consequently liable to 
the conscription, while Christian communities purchase 
exemption. There were at Latakia, in Syria, three sons of 
an Ansarie convert who had been brought up as Pro- 
testants, and had been employed from their boyhood as 
teachers in a missionary school. In 1873 they were 
arrested on a charge of evading the conscription, and they 
were sent to join a regiment, where they were afterwards 
harshly treated. According to some accounts they were 
forced to conform to Mahometan ceremonies, on the ground 
that the existence of Christians in the army was not 
recognized. The missionaries immediately complained to 
the Vice-Consul, the Consul, the Ambassador, and the 
Foreign Minister, and both Lord Grayyitte and Lord 
Derey desired that efforts should be made to procure the 
release of the conscripts. The Turkish officials at first held 
out hopes that the request would be granted ; but they after- 
wards raised various difficulties, and the unfortunate men 
are still in the army. The Minister suggested, with some 
apparent force, that if Christianity was allowed to be a 
substitute for military service, the whole Ansarie popula- 
tion of the Mountain would profess themselves Christians 
at once. The missionaries stated that the converts had re- 
gularly paid the tax which is imposed on Christians as a 
composition for military service; but Sir H. Exxior, after he 
had investigated the facts, reported that the tax which 
they had paid had nothing to do with the conscription. 
After a time two of the three conscripts deserted, and the 
third was brought to Constantinople by order of the Granp 
Vizier, with the expected result of securing him against 
further severity of treatment. The Ambassador even sti- 
pulated, at the request of the missionaries, that the con- 
script should be allowed to attend Protestant service on 
Sundays, though, as he remarked in a despatch to Lord 
Dersy, there was no such service in Constantinople in any 
language which he could understand. On the whole 
case Sir H. Extior satisfied himself that there had been no 


‘violation of the letter or spirit of the law; and he held 


that the Turkish Government could not be expected to 
offer the Ansaries an irresistible temptation to abandon 
their own errors for the doctrines of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

There are some minor matters of complaint, such as the 
closing of certain schools and the recent discouragement 
of the circulation of Turkish versions of the Bible. To 
foreigners and to the recognized sects of Christians the 
policy of the Porte has always been tolerant and liberal. 
At the beginning of the Crimean war Lord Suarresspury 
assured the House of Lords that the Sutran was the best 
friend of the Protestant faith; and he contrasted the 
facilities afforded by the circulation of the Scriptures in 
Turkey with the prohibition imposed by Russia. After 
the peace the Turkish Government renewed its assurances 
of protection to the publishers and distributors of the 
Bible; and as the Minister informed Sir H. Extoz, 
not the slightest objection is now felt to the circu- 
lation of the Bible in any language spoken by 
Christians. Turkish versions, which are evidently pre- 
pared for the conversion of Mahometans, are naturally 
regarded with suspicion and dis'ixe. There is scarcely 
any country in Europe where Protestant proselytism would 
meet with so few impediments. It was probably through 
some confused notion that the Porte was in some way 
dependent on England that the Evangelical Alliance 
determined on its singular mission. The English 
Ambassador, while he received the deputation with proper 
courtesy, judiciously declined to take diplomatic action in 
their behalf. As he explained to Lord Dursy, he believed 
that their statements of facts were inaccurate, and their 
admission to the presence of the Sutran would have 
been a violation of all precedent. Their application was 
refused ; and they obtained no concession, though to console 
themselves for their failure the deputies forwarded to the 
Alliance by telegraph an imaginary statement that they 
had received an important communication from the 
Turkish Government. The Porte was, in fact, anxious to 
make every possible concession to England. The Corre- 
spondence closes with a statement that the publication of 
the Turkish Bible will be permitted, on condition that it is 
without note or comment. The Bible Society will certainly 
aot object to the restriction. 


THE LABOURING CLASSES IY FRANCE. 


bers Report on the material and economical condition 
of the labouring classes which has recently been pre- 
sented to the French Assembly goes far to destroy the 
belief in the superiority, as regards sobriety and thriftiness, 
of the French over the English poor. It was mentioned 
the other day that, while the sanitary capdition of English 
factories has greatly improved of late years, there has 
been no corresponding improvement in the physical strength 
of those who work in them; and a similar discouraging 
statement is made by the Committee of the Assembly. 
At the beginning of the century, it is said, employers had 
but little capital, and consequently no money to spend on 
bricks and mortar. A factory was too often little more 
than an overcrowded shop. The increase of wealth has 
facilitated and necessitated the construction of new and 
larger buildings, and the workman is no longer sensibly the 
worse either in health or longevity by reason of the labour 
which he has to undergo. Yet French, equally with English, 
observers speak of the premature decay which they observe 
in manufacturing districts, and which is evidently due to 
causes that have no connexion with the necessary condi- 
tions of the occupations pursued there. The French 
Committee are disposed to trace this decay to premature 
excess in alcoholic liquors. The merry workman who 
refreshes himself after his day’s labour with a glass of 
sugar and water, varied on holidays by a little light wine, is 
apparently unknown to these authorities. If he ever 
existed, he has disappeared before the growing tendency to 
over-indulgence in unwholesome stimulants. We believe 
that the spirits ordinarily sold in a French cabaret are im- 
measurably more poisonous than those which make the 
stock-in-trade of an English publican, and in that case 
the effects which the Committee mourn over cannot be 
said to outrun the cause. It would be interesting to 
know to what this increase of drunkenness in France 
is to be attributed. The explanation often given of 
the same fact in this country can scarcely hold good in 
France. We have been accustomed to preach that sobriety 
and access to reasonable opportunities of amusement go 
hand in hand, and to point to the French working-man as 
a striking example of this. It now turns out that in a 
country which has been supposed to be especially rich in 
opportunities of amusement, the taste for drinking is also 
increasing. The French artisan, especially in the South, 
breathes a lighter air, and lives, or is supposed to live, a more 
enjoyable life than the English; but he is not free from the 
drinking habits which do more than anything else to de- 
grade the English workman. 


The attempts to improve the workman by improving 
his dwelling, with which we are familiar in England, 
have also been made in France. A law passed in 1851 
has nearly put an end to the occupation of cellars; 
many of the most crowded quarters in the great towns 
have been swept away; and wherever the municipalities 
have applied themselves in good earnest to putting 
the law into operation very beneficial results have been 
obtained. The impression left on the reader by this 
Report is that bolder experiments in the direction of im- 
proved dwellings have been tried in France than in Eng- 
land, but that the issue of these experiments has not 
usually been such as to suggest the repetition of them in 
this country. Many French employers have tried to house 
their workmen better by selling them cottages at less than 
cost price and lending them the money to buy them. In 
many cases this latter circumstance has deterred the work- 
man from availing himself of the offer. The process of 
repayment by small instalments spread over a long perio, 
has appeared to him to involve a state of dependence 
_on his master into which he prefers not to enter. In 
other cases, where the money has been presumably paid 
| out of the workman’s savings, or has been borrowed 
| from his relations, the purchase has been treated simply 
_ as a speculation, and the house has, at the first opportunity, 
_ been disposed of to a higher bidder. Where good houses 
have been let to workmen, instead of being sold to them, 
| this difficulty has been avoided. Some of the great French 
industrial Companies have shown great enterprise in this 
, way. Certain mining Companies in the North have spent 
nearly three-quarters of a million sterling in the construc- 

tion of 7,000 houses, which they let at a rent lower by 30 
percent. than the average rents in the neighbourhood. 
, The Creuzot Company lets its houses at a rent which 
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scarcely covers the money laid out in taxes, insurance, 
repairs, and street-paving, thus itself bearing the cost of 
the original building. Other Companies devote from 
20 to 25 per cent. of their profits to similar objects. Of 
course the French employer is not to be credited with 
a generosity unknown in the same class in other 
countries, and it may be assumed that these Com- 
ies recoup themselves for the money thus expended 
in diminished wages to the workman. But when this has 
been admitted, there are still many advantages accruing to 
both parties from this species of payment in kind. It 
gives the workman a far better house than he would be 
able to hire from a private builder, and it secures to the 
Company the command of a better class of servants, in so 
far as workmen are either tempted by the offer, or benefited 
by actual experience, of improved conditions of life. It is 
probable that, except in large towns, where other houses 
than those owned by the employer are to be had, this 
system would be unpopular with working-men, as tending 
to give the masters exceptional powers over them in case 
of a strike. Supposing a mining village to be entirely 
let on these terms by the proprietors of the mine to 
their workmen, a refusal to work for a given rate 
of wages must necessarily entail eviction, since without 
this the men would go on drawing a part of their 
pay without giving anything for it in return. On the 
other hand, if a strike meant banishment from their homes, 
and the surrender of their houses to such new workmen as 
the employers might be able to import, it seems likely 
that it would be less frequently resorted to. The im- 
proved houses might thus appear to the workman in the 
light of a qualified serfdom. Where this obstacle is absent, 
as it is in towns where the houses owned by the 
employer would only be a fraction of the whole available 
accommodation for the working classes, there is much to 
be said for the system of making the house part of the 
wages. Of course it is essential that the desire of the 
employer to benefit his men should be genuine and un- 
mistakable. If the system were merely a cloak for 
palming off inferior houses, or for getting a stronger hold 
on the tenants, the results would inevitably be disastrous. 


This objection applies with yet greater force to such 
attempts as that of the Orleans Railway Company to supply 
its workmen with food and clothes at lower prices than 
those charged by the shops. There is no question that the 
working classes buy at a great disadvantage at the retail 
shops, and that it isin the power of employers commanding 
a large capital to make this capital useful to his work- 
men at no proportionate cost to himself. But to say this 
is tantamount to saying that the truck system has many 
apparent advantages, and that nothing but disinterested- 
ness, or even a rational self-interest, in the employer is 
needed to turn these apparent advantages into real 
ones. Unfortunately this assertion is disposed of by the 
fact that even rational self-interest is not to be taken 
for granted in any class. The truck system was 
at one time almost universal in many English trades, 
and in all of them it was found to produce the same general 
results. The average employer was not superior to the 
temptation of making an additional profit out of the goods 
supplied to his workmen, and if he sold them at lower 
prices than the retail traders, he took care to make a more 
than corresponding reduction in the quality. The system 
is said by the Committee of the Assembly to excite the 
suspicions of the workmen, and the example of England 
shows that these suspicions are not excited without cause. 
The true remedy for the workman against extortion on the 
part of the retail dealer lies in the adoption of Co-operative 
Stores. Apparently these Stores are not much favoured by 
the working class in France any more than they are by the 
working class in London. As regards co-operation generally, 
the Report of the Committee seems hardly to deal fairly with 
it. Itis admitted that the coup d'état gave ita mortal 
blow, since Co-operative Societies were for some years after- 
wards regaided as politically dangerous. This seems to 
be a sufficient explanation of the failure which has over- 
taken so many Co-operative Societies, and the more recent 
attempts of the Imperial Government to undo its own 
work, and even to encourage co-operation by subventions, 
were not likely to mend matters. Unnatural encourage- 
ment is often quite as fatal to a movement as unnatural 
suppression ; and if the independent Co-operative Societies 
were regarded as dangerous by the Government, the 
officially aided Societies were probably regarded as danger- 


ous by the workmen. It is to be hoped that, under a 
Government more disposed to let the working classes 
alone, the success which attended the earlier schemes of 


co-operation in France may be reproduced and extended. 


SANITARY DIFFICULTIES. 


Ww. have insisted from time to time on the paramount 

necessity of obtaining a better knowledge of sanitary 
facts before proceeding to a more extended application of 
sanitary theories. The Public Health Act of 1872 was 
necessarily to some extent a leap in the dark. It had to 
create new authorities and to invest them with new powers ; 
and nothing but experience could determine whether either 
the authorities chosen to exercise the powers or the powers 
committed to the selected authorities were such as the ne- 
cessities of the case demanded. Until these new authorities 
got to work and began to exercise their new powers, only 
approximate guesses could be made as to the nature of the 
facts with which they have to deal. It is unfortunate that 
it was not made imperative on these authorities to under- 
take in the first instance a thorough investigation into 
the sanitary condition of the districts assigned to 
them. In many cases little more is known upon this 
point than was known three years ago. In_ one 
sense indeed it may be said that there is less need for 
information of this kind about every sanitary district in 
the country than there was at that time. The probability 
that the requisites of healthy living are everywhere 
wanting increases with each fresh fact that is brought to 
light. It used to be suspected that the causes of disease 
abounded in many English villages, but, as one case after 
another is examined, and the same evils are invariably 
found to be present, it becomes more and more likely that 
what it was once hoped were only frequent exceptions are 
really the almost universal rule. But though the absence 
of any instances to the contrary might justify us in treat- 
ing the sanitary mischiefs which have been proved to exist 
in many places as existing in nearly every other place, 
something more than this is wanting as a basis for particular 
action. lt is not enough to be able to infer that the inhabi- 
tants of a given village are drinking sewage, if the object 
of the inference is to sustain an application for an im- 
proved water supply. The facts must be established one 
by one before the authorities concerned with them can 
proceed to take the case in hand; and until they do take 
the case in hand it is impossible to say positively whether 
it is the power they possess or the will to exercise it 
that has hitherto been wanting. The future course of 
sanitary legislation must in a great measure be determined 
by the conclusion arrived at on this point. For the 
moment, therefore, the investigation of sanitary facts is 
still the most essential part of a sanitary authority’s 
work. It is discouraging, no doubt, to discover how little 
will, and sometimes how little power, there is to deal with 
these facts when they are ascertained. Government after 
Government acknowledges the importance of the subject ; 
Act after Act is added to the Statute-book; and yet the 
diagnosis of the disease remains incomplete, and with an 
incomplete diagnosis no radical cure is possible. But the 
less we despise these first steps in sanitary progress, the less 
likely we shall be to discover hereafter that fortresses 
strong enough to thwart all our efforts have been left un- 
assailed in the rear. 

The best evidence of the need of this kind of investiga- 
tion will be found in the results obtained from it in an actual 
example, and there is happily one ready to hand in two 
admirable Reports on the sanitary condition of Oxfordshire, 
which have been presented to the combined sanitary 
authorities of the county by Dr. Cuitp. The first Re- 
port extends from Lady Day 1873 to Lady Day 1874, and 
the second Report brings down the narrative to the close 
of the latter year. Dr. CuiLp begins by a general account 
of the sanitary conditions common to the county, and then 
describes the state of each sanitary district. Oxfordshire 
may be taken as a fair sample of rural England 
in matters affecting health; and there is little doubt 
that the evils which Dr. Cuitp describes as univer- 
sal in Oxfordshire are universal in rural England gene- 
rally. These evils relate mainly to drainage, water supply, 
and construction of houses. As regards the first, four 
alternative systems are in use, all of which carry the 
sewage ultimately into the natural watercourse, with the 
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possible exception of one, which generally carries it into 
the wells. As regards the second, it is the exception to 
find “a water supply which is at once plentiful and whole- 
‘* some, and even tolerably accessible to the people.’”’ As 
regards the third, houses are constantly built in situations 
and in ways in which they ought not to be built ; they are 
constantly filthy and dilapidated, and they are, almost 
universally, overcrowded. Dr. Cuitp speaks well in most 
cases of the zeal displayed by the sanitary authorities in 
effecting temporary improvements. In almost every part 
of the county a great deal of improvement is going on, 
but it is hardly ever permanent improvement. There 
is an abundance of temporary cleansing of filthy dwellings, 
and when an epidemic disease is actually present a good 
deal of trouble is taken to prevent it from spreading. 
But when the Officer of Health looks from effects to 
causes, and considers what is being done to prevent the 
recurrence of those conditions which have brought about 
the evils with which the sanitary authorities are every- 
where confronted, he is obliged to confess that the per- 
manent improvements “are, with few exceptions, slight, 
“ partial, and unsatisfactory.” The sanitary authorities 
are for the most part unable to provide good drainage or 
good water, and as regards houses, they cannot even pre- 
vent bad houses from being built. The truth is that the 
sanitary authorities in country districts are not un- 
naturally paralysed by the magnitude of tu: vork that lies 
before them. The old notion of sanitary reform was that 
it meant the abatement of particular evils. This cottage, 
or group of cottages, might be unwholesome ; this well or 
watercourse might be polluted by sewage ; this particular 
system of drainage was known to be imperfect or out of 
date. As the work now presents itself, even with the in- 
complete array of facts which is already presented to us, it 
is evident that this estimate of it is altogether inadequate. 
The mischief is far too formidable to be dealt with in any 
such hand-to-mouth way. Every village in England has 
to be drained, and until this is done it cannot be 
said that there is a village in England which does not need 
a fresh water supply. It is true indeed that these are in 
most cases alternative labours, and that, if the drainage 
were rendered satisfactory, the present water supply might 
in most cases serve the purpose fairly well. But either one of 
these undertakings is a very serious business; and one of 
them is further complicated by the excessive uncertainty 
that still prevails as to the means of setting about it. It 
is hard to say what is the best system of drainage for 
villages ; and, no matter on what system the sewage is col- 
lected, it is hard to say how it is to be disposed of. Dr. 
Cuito thinks that the former difficulty would be solved by 
the adoption of the system in use at Milan, and it is cer- 
tainly important that the nature of this process should be 
better understood in this country than it is at present. 
But the difficulty of disposing of the sewage would still 
remain, and until this is in a fair way to be removed, it is 
scarcely to be expected of country sanitary authorities that 
they should show much zeal in the collection of a product 
which it is so difficult to know what to do with when 
collected. The third great evil, the condition of the houses 
in which so many of the poor ordinarily live, presents 
another class of obstacles. The sanitary authorities are 
the persons upon whom it naturally devolves to construct 
sewers and provide a water supply. But they are not 
the persons upon whom it naturally devolves to build 
houses. 

It is plain that enterprises which in the aggregate 
would give ample occupation to the energies of a strong 
Government are not likely to be undertaken by small local 
bodies, armed indeed with considerable powers, but for 
the most part left free to use these powers or to leave 
them unused. Thesanitary problem is not yet reduced toa 
question of administration ; it is still a question of legis- 
lation. In the meantime, however, there is one thing 
which every sanitary authority might do, without incurring 
any great, expense, or forestalling any future action; and 
there is another which every sanitary authority ought to be 
enabled to do. Tanks for the storage of rain-water might 
be constructed wherever the existing water supply is in- 
adequate or polluted; and the erection of new houses in 
improper situations, or constructed in a way which is 
plainly injurious to the health of the inmates, ought for the 
future to be prohibited. Dr. Cuitp says that new houses 
are frequently built which offend in both these ways, and 
yet the rural sanitary authorities in the present state of the 

w are unable to interfere. When it 1s found so difficult 


to get rid of unhealthy houses, it is the utmost folly not 
to take measures to prevent any further addition to their 
numbers, 


BRITAIN AND PALESTINE. 


— is a remarkable, and indeed startling, article in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for August, whose title, “The Arabs in 
Palestine,” by no means suggests its real subject. It is a record of 
travel; but it is not a mere record of travel. It is not a mere 
account of the “ Arabs of Palestine” in their character of Arabs. 
Its main object is to put forth an ethnological theory which almost 
takes away one’s breath. According to M. Clermont-Ganneau, the 
writer of the article, that large part of the present inhabitants of 
Palestine who commonly pass for Arabs are nothing less than the 
descendants of the nations which occupied the land before the 
Hebrew conquest under Joshua. The existing peasantry of Pales- 
tine, the fel/ahs, are, according to this view, no real Arabs, but 
Canaanites, Perizzites, and others of the seven doomed nations. 
Such a doctrine as this sounds at first sight something amazing 
beyond words. And yet, looking at it merely as an ethnological 
theory, there is really nothing very amazing in it. The new 
theory about the inhabitants of Palestine is in itself far less 
startling than theories which we hear every day about the in- 
habitants of our own island. About these last we have some fresh 
news almost daily. We are not only told that a great number of 
Englishmen are not Englishmen, but Britons, but we are further 
told that a great number of Britons are not Britons, but Basques. 
A time may even come when we shall be told that a great number 
of Basques are not Basques, but Eskimos. Now when we hear 
these things about our own land and people, nobody except special 
students of such matters is scanned alarmed, or indeed 
particularly concerned. But when we are told that a large 
part of the existing inhabitants of Palestine, who at first sight 
seem to be Arabs, are not Arabs, not Hebrews, but Canaanites, 
Jebusites, Perizzites, and the like, amazement almost reaches the 
measure of alarm. Yet in itself the doctrine differs much less from 
the received belief than the doctrine that Britons are Basques, or 
even that Englishmenare Britons. Forthe Canaaniteand the Hebrew, 
the Hebrew and the Arab, certainly differed much less from one 
another than the Basque differs from the Briton, or even than the 
Briton differs from the Englishman. The gap between Briton and 
Basque is nothing short of the gap between Aryan and non-Aryan ; 
the gap between Englishman and Briton is of course a trifle com- 
pared with this; still it is the gap between two very widely dis- 
tant branches of the common Aryan stock. But Arab, Hebrew, 
and Canaanite were all alike of Semitic speech; between Hebrew 
and Canaanite the likeness rises to identity; whatever may have 
been the difference in other ways between the doomed Canaanite 
and his Hebrew conqueror, they at least spoke the same language. 
As far as language goes, the difference between Arab, Hebrew, 
and Canaanite answers to the difference between Dane and Eng- 
lishman, or even to that between Angle and Saxon, rather than to 
the wider difference between Englishman and Briton, and the yet 
wider difference between Briton and Basque. Why then does 
the new doctrine with regard to Palestine strike us as so much more 
amazing than the new doctrine with regard to Britain ? 

The immediate cause is that which affects our whole line of 
thought on a large class of subjects—namely, our habit of 
looking at a large part of the history of the world, not from the 
point of view of Englishmen, but from the point of view 
of Jews. Some of our realers may remember a book which 
was published some time ago, bearing the title of The Nations 
Around, There was nothing in the mere title to say from what 
ane ee point we were to look around, and to some minds the 
most obvious geographical point seemed to be our own country. 
The nations around seemed to be the nations round about our- 
selves—Britons, Picts, Scots, perhaps even our nearest neighbours 
beyond the sea, Danes, Flemings, or Normans. But no, the point 
of view was not chosen in England but in Palestine; the nations 
around were not the nations which surrounded the English settle- 
ment in Britain, but those which surrounded the Hebrew settlement 
in Canaan. They were not Scots or Normans, but Ammonites and 
Midianites. One can hardly get a better illustration of the way in 
which an Englishman is so often ready to forget that he isan Eng- 
lishman, and to think and speak as if he werea Jew. There is 
doubtless a very large class of people to whom questions about 
Hivites and Girgashites not only have the deep ethnological 
interest which really belongs to them, but to whom they seem as 
if they were something which came more home to themselves, 
which more nearly touches their own life, than questions about 
Britons or Flemi In short, with regard to the nations 
around, in the Hebrew sense of around, the thing has passed 
from the region of historical and philological study into the region 
of theological belief. A doctrine about Englishmen and Britons 
is merely earthly,a mere matter of human opinion; a doctrine 
about Hebrews and Canaanites is a matter of faith. Its discussion 
is a matter of religious reading, of Sunday reading, while ourselves, 
our enemies, and our neighbours may not intrude beyond the six 
days on which men ought to work. Mesopotamia, we all know, is 
a sweet word, so is Nebuchadnezzar. Some people have gained 
spiritual nourishment, others have gained literary fame, academical 
and ecclesiastical preferment, by judiciously repeating them. Our 
own land, our own people, our own conquerors, have no such 
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privilege ; yet if we compare one page of history with another, we 
may see that the fates of our own despised race may throw some 
= on those even of the peculiar people, and that the question 
which has been raised by M. Clermont-Ganneau may be best dealt 
with by comparing the ethnological phenomena of Palestine with 
the ethnological phenomena of Britain. 

The analogy between the English conquest of Britain and the 
Hebrew conquest of Canaan is one which can hardly fail to strike 
any reader of the two narratives. When we listen to the faint 
ame of the lay of Anderida, as they still s to us in the Latin 
of Henry of Huntingdon, we seem to be reading the tale of Jericho 
and Ai over again. In each case the land is won and mapped out 
afresh by the conquering people; but in each case it is won only 
bit by bit, and in neither case is it wholly won ; in both the earlier 
inhabitants remain, and Ec tes more or less of independence, 
in large of the invaded country. We must remember that 
Tyre and Sidon were as much part of the Promised Land as 
Jerusalem and Jericho, that they were just as much marked out 
as part of the lot of an Israelite tribe as those parts of which the 
conquerors took full possession. Yet Tyre and Sidon escaped the 

er of the invaders ; they remained the Wales and Cornwall of 
alestine, keeping a far more complete independence, and a far 
higher position in the eyes of the world, than Wales and Cornwall 
kept. Indeed, in the eyes of the world of those days, those doomed 
cities which escaped their doom held a far higher yocition than 
those who were to have been their conquerors. So the victory of 
Arthur over Cerdic, the overthrow of Edwin by Cadwallader, the 
might and glory of Gerent in his western realm, even the last suc- 
cesses of the Briton under that Gruffydd who fell before the arm 
of Harold, remind us of the uprisings of the Canaanites under Eglon 
and Jabin, and the long warfare of the more abiding and more 
terrible Philistines. The Gideonites, by virtue of a treaty, 
the Jebusites maintaining their hill city for so many ages, seem 
the forerunners of the long endurance of the Briton in northern 
Wiltshire, and of those British robbers whom men still dreaded 
in the fen-land in the days of Cnut. The broad lines of the 
history of the two conquests are strikingly the same. In both 
cases the war is one of extermination ; but in both cases there are 
large districts where the law of extermination was never carried 
out. The point which is open to dispute in either case is, to 
what extent the conquered population survived in those parts of 
the country which really were conquered and settled by the con- 
uerors. 
: On this point, as the case of Britain, we have spoken 
our mind often enough. The Britons, as a nation, were extermi- 
nated ; they did not survive in any such proportion as perceptibly 
to affect the conquering people, they have no claim to be spoken 
of as the forefathers of Englishmen; the few British words of 
domestic and servile use which have crept into the English tongue 
teach us the extent of the slight British infusion into our English 
blood. Now M. Clermont-Ganneau argues for a much greater 
survival than this of the original inhabitants of Palestine. In his 
view, the elder inhabitants of Canaan have lived through all con- 
quests, all settlements, from the Hebrew to the Ottoman; he 
holds that the rural districts of Palestine, as opposed to the in- 
habitants of the towns, are still their direct descendants. In his 
view the position of the Hebrews in Palestine was something like 
the position of the Spartans in Laconia. They were the ruling 
race; but they were not the only inhabitants of the country. We 
will not presume to say either Yea or Nay to his arguments, 
which seem to rest chiefly = some sup remains of Semitic 
lytheism among the Arab-speaking fellahs; we will only say 
Past the peso which he has started deserves to be more 
fully worked out than it is in his article. Meanwhile, it may 
be useful to set down some points of unlikeness between 
the Hebrew and the English conquests which may be not 
without bearing on the subject. With all the broad features 
of likeness between the two, it must be remembered that the 
omena of language were wholly different in the two cases. 
he only connexion between English and Welsh, or between Eng- 
lish and Latin, was the general connexion which exists between 
any two Aryan tongues. That is to say, for practical purposes, 
there was no likeness of e at all. But no one can doubt 
that Hebrews and Canaanites spoke the same language. Not only 
is the connexion between the several Semitic tongues—as Semitic 
es are commonly understood—much nearer than the con- 
nexion between the several Aryan tongues; in this case the con- 
querors and the me seem strictly to have spoken the same 
language. From this = of view the Hebrew conquest of 
Palestine was quite unlike the English conquest of Britain ; it was 
more like the Mercian conquest of northern Wessex, or, at most, 
the Danish conquest of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. One great 
difficulty in the way of the survival of the conquered is thus taken 
away in the case of Palestine; nobody supposes that the Mercian, 
oreven the Danish, conquest was a conquest of extermination. 
Again, the religious phenomena of the two cases differ. The 
complaints of Gildas seem to show that our forefathers entered 
Britain as a kind of heathen ge who took, like a Danes 
afterwards, a special pleasure in slaying priests and overthrowin 
churches. The dts too, ought to have entered Palestine in 
the same destroying spirit, as soldiers of the God of the Hebrews, 
bidden to root out ‘al other gods and their worshippers. But 
we learn from their own chroniclers and poets that they 
did not out this mission. “They were mingled among 
the heathen and learned their works.” The Briton otlered 
to his English conqueror an austere and provincial Christianity, 


an utterly alien faith, which he might accept in after days when it 
came to him from the capital of the world, but which he was not 
likely to accept when he saw it only as the faith of his own 
victims. The Canaanite, on the other hand, offered to the Hebrew 
a seductive idolatry—the idolatry of his own race—from which 
his own immediate forefathers had been with difficulty weaned. 
In both these ways it was far more likely that a large proportion 
of the conquered should survive in the case of Canaan doa in the 
case of Britain. And the later conquests of Palestine were not 
conquests of extermination, any more than the Danish or Norman 
conquests of England. When the Israelites were carried to 
Babylon, we are expressly told that the poor of the land, who 
would be the forefathers of M. Clermont-Ganneau’s fellahs, were 
left behind. Weare not at all arguing in favour of his theory; 
all that we are trying to do is to point out some analogies in our 
own history which bear upon it. The matter is one which should 
be worked out by those who have competent knowledge in a real 
historical spirit. And, if a real historical spirit is something very 
different from the way in which Hebrew and Canaanite history 
is treated in a sermon or in a Sunday school, it is equally different 
from the spirit which takes a sort of pleasure in discrediting and 
disbelieving the only historical records that we have to guide us. 


THE REUNION CONFERENCE AT BONN. 


_— Reunion Conference which closed its proceedings at Bonn 
on Monday evening may possibly prove to be an important 
landmark in the history of Christendom. Last year’s Conference 
was merely tentative, and could scarcely claim a representative 
character. The chief promoters of it, we believe, were the excel- 
lent persons who compose the “Society of Spiritual Enlighten- 
ment” in St. Petersburg, and the Russian branch of the Eastern 
Church was accordingly almost = eae | represented, the only 
exception being a professor from Athens. This year, however, the 
Eastern Church, as Dr. Dollinger remarked in his opening address, 
has been represented on a larger scale than the West has witnessed 
since the Council of Florence. Russia sent a strong force of most 
able and accomplished theologians. The historic See of Constanti- 
nople was represented by two Archimandrites, who_had evidently 
made the most careful preparation for a thorough discussion 
of the great question which has divided Eastern and Western 
Christendom for so many centuries. One of them had a 
book in which were carefully written out and annotated all 
the passages in the Greek Fathers which had any bearing on 
the question of the Double Procession. Representatives were 
also present from Roumania, Servia, and Dalmatia. There were 
altogether upwards of twenty Orientals, including an Archbishop, 
two Bishops, three Archimandrites, and five Professors of Theology. 
The Old Catholics were also well and ably represented; and so 
were the English, though it is much to be regretted that none of 
our Bishops were able to attend. The Bishop of Winchester 
would have been present had the state of his health permitted it ; 
and the Bishop of Lincoln, in whose favour Dr. Dollinger had 
gracefully offered to resign the President’s chair, was detained by 
unavoidable engagements. It thus fell to the lot of the Bishop of 
Gibraltar to represent the English Episcopate. But though he 
performed his part with much modesty and tact, his presence can 
scarcely be regarded as a sufficient compensation for the absence of 
the entire bench of our home Episcopate. September would 
probably be a more convenient month for English Churchmen 
than August, and it might possibly be equally convenient for the 
Orientals and Old Catholics. At all events, we trust that cireum- 
stances will enable more than one of our Bishops to attend the 
Conference next year. 

It was understood beforehand that the main, if not the only, 
question before the Conference this year was to be that of the Double 
Procession, The theology of the question had scarcely been grazed 
last year. All agreed that the insertion of the Filiogue into the 
Creed was an improper interpolation, but it was only after keen 
discussion and much reluctance on the part of the Orientals that 
they admitted that the Filiogue expressed any true doctrine at all. 
They allowed, of course, as the Hasterns always have done, a 
temporal procession or mission of the Holy Spirit from the Son; 
but they stoutly refused any form of words which could possibly 
imply an eternal procession from the Son. “ We Orientals,” said 
Janysehew, Rector of the Clerical Academy at St. Petersburg, 
“ cannot admit that the doctrine is an open question.” This un- 
bending attitude on the part of the Orientals certainly did not 
seem to augur well for the prospects of an accommodation in the 
following year. And yet an accommodation has been arrived at 
which surpassed the most sanguine hopes of Dr. Déllinger, and 
which may hereafter be destined to heal the wounds of centuries. 
It may be convenient, however, to preface our explanation of the 
concordat agreed upon last Monday by a brief narrative of the pro- 
ceedings which led up to it. The Conference this year was 
sumnioned to meet on the 12th of August, but most of the Orientals 
arrived two days previously, and they employed that interval in dis- 
cussing among themselves and with the Uld Catholics the questions 
most likely to excite discussion during the Conferenee. Last year 
the Orientalists were, with one exception, all Russians, and knew 
each other’s minds sufficiently well to make any previous discus- 
sion among themselves unnecessary. In consequence, however, of 
the and more various re ntation of Eastern orthodoxy 
this year, the Orientals deemed it advisable to compare notes as to 
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the attitude they meant to take up at the Conference, more especially 
on the question of the Double Procession. The result was that 
when the Conference was fairly opened, the Orientals were pre- 
pared to recede somewhat from the rigid, attitude which com- 
manded the respect of the Western theologians last year, though 
it seemed to make reconciliation all. but hopeless. They told Dr. 
Dollinger that, if an agreement could be: arrived at on the main 

uestion, they saw nothing else which need separate the Eastern 

hurch either from the Old Catholics or from the Church of 
England. They had studied the question of Anglican Orders during 
the past year, and had come to the conclusion that the historical 
argument against them wasacalumny. Bat there was one point 
as to which they wished to be further enlightened. Did the 
Church of England really deny that orders were a Sacrament? 
After consultation among themselves the Anglo-Americans resolved 
that it would be unbecoming on their part to sanction a discussion 
on the validity of their orders, as if they considered it a moot 
point. But they agreed that Dr. Dollinger should explain to the 
Orientals the real teaching of the Anglican Church on the ques- 
tion, This he did on the last day of the Conference, and his 
ex tion, which was approved. by the Anglo-American divines, 
and accepted as satisfactory by the Orientals, was to the following 
effeet :—Owing to abuses which had become associated with some 
of the minor Sacraments, the divines of the English Church at the 
Reformation practically, though not dogmatically, limited the 
word Sacrament to those two which had been instituted by Christ 
Himself, and were “ generally necessary to salvation ”—necessary, 
that is, for the whole race of man. But the English Church by 
no means denied that there were other Sacraments in the sense in 
which the Orientals used the word pvornpiov, and among those 
pvoripea they certainly included Orders. It is interesting to add 
that among the Orientals who were present and accepted this 
explanation was Professor Damalas of Athens, who published, 
eight years ago, an essay against Anglican Orders. Another ques- 
tion upon which the Orientals were anxious to elicit the 
opinion of the Westerns was that of Purgatory, and this 
subject also was explained at length by Dr. Dollinger on 
the last day of the Conference. The doctrine of the Lastern 
Church now, as of the whole Church till the time of Gregory the 
Great, is that, generally speaking and upon the whole, the state of 
the faithful de is a state of light and rest, peace and re/!resh- 
ment; of happiness far greater than any belonging to this life, yet 
inferior to that which shall be enjoyed after the Resurrection and 
the final Judgment, when the souls of the just shall enjoy the full 
bliss of the Beatifie Vision. It was also believed that souls in the 
intermediate state might receive benefit from the prayers of the 
Church onearth. The prevailing doctrine of the fans, on the 
other hand, is that, generally speaking, and upon the whole, the 
state of the faithful de isa state of penal torment in material 
fire. The Church, however, can by her system of indulgences 
either mitigate the pains of Purgatory or release the souls im- 
prisoned there and admit them into Heaven. It was very natural, 
therefore, that the present Pope should claim, as he had done in 
one of his recently published discourses, to be Lord of Heaven, of 
Earth, and of Purgatory. ‘ We, however,” said Dr, Dillinger, 
“have swept away all ney, a teaching on this subject; but 
we adhere to all that has been-held in the undivided Church.” 
The Orientals vigorously applauded this declaration. 


We will now return to the question of the Double Procession, 
and endeavour to put our readers in possession of what really 
took place. It is impossible, of course, in the limited 
space at our command to describe all the steps which led up to 
the final agreement. The controversy was always keen, often 
subtle, and sometimes turned upon the meaning of technical ex- 
— which it is hard to explain to ordinary readers. The 

Vesterns had frequent occasion to admire not more the keen edge 
and subtle play of the Oriental mind than the aceurate learning and 
admirable loyalty to truth which characterized the Eastern theo- 
logians. They made it manifest, beyond all possibility of doubt, 
that they were exceedingly anxious to come to an understanding 
with their Western brethren. When formula after formula failed, 
they were ever ready to consider or to suggest another. But they 
made it even more manifest that, much as they longed for union, 
they would rather leave the breach unclosed than put one iota of 
the truth in jeopardy. There were accordingly many ups and downs 
in the progress of the discussion, the hopes of one hour being dzshed 
to pieces by the controversy of the next. But through it all not 
one angry word was ever spoken, and it was very seldom that even 
a fleeting expression of impatience was heard. LFasterns and 
Westerns were alike bent on being reconciled in the truth, not on 
achieving a victory. There were earnest and uneeasing eilorts to 
explain difierences, never once an attempt to overreach one another. 
At the end of each discussion, whether in private Committee or in 
public Conference, the representatives. of each side went back to 
their friends to report progress and to discover, if possible, some 
new point of departure for fresh discussion. The following pre- 
liminary Resolutions were agreed upon by Hasterns and Westerns 
very early in the discussion :— 

We agree (1) in the reception of the ecumenical symbols: and dogmatic 
deeisions of the undivided Church ; (2,) in the acknowledgment that the 
uddition of the Filioque to the Creed was not brought about in an ecclesi- 
astically regular way. (3.) We admit on all sides the representation of the 
doctrine of the Holy Ghost, as it is set forth by the Fathers of the undivided 
Church. (4.) We reject every representation and every form of expression 
in which the recognition of two principles, or dpyai or airiat, in the 
Trinity could possibly be contained. 


All this, however, amounted to no more than clearing the ground 
for the discussion of the crucial question ; and it was not till the 
morning of Monday that the following six propositions were agreed 
upon. On Saturday morning Colonel Kiréef was full of hope that 
an understanding would be arrived at in the course of the day. In 
the evening he left to join the Grand Duke Constantine in Paris, 
with the hopes of the morning considerably overcast. On Sunday 
morning, however, the Old Catholic and Anglo-American repre- 
sentatives drew up the six propositions which follow, aud sub- 
mitted them in the afternoon to the Orientals, who, after a minute 
discussion, accepted them, all except the third. That evening Dr. 
Liddon was obliged to leave, worn out and somewhat dispirited. 
On Monday morning, however, the Archbishop of Syra announced 
that the Orientals had agreed to accept all the six propositions, and 
that they were now in substantial accord. ‘This announcement was 
greeted with acclamations of joy by all; and Dr. Déllinger said, 
with great solemnity, that God had manifestly blessed their work, 
sinee they had evidently assembied with a sincere desire for peace 


purposes of fraud and intrigue. The following are the propositions 
finally agreed upon :— 

We agree in the doctrine of St. John of Damascus, as interpreted in the 
sense of the ancient undivided Church— 

1. That the Holy Ghost goes out from the Father (geht aus aus dem 
Vater, €« Tod warps) as the origin (dpx7), the cause (airia), and 
the Fountain (w7y7) of Deity. (De recta sententia n. x. Contra 
Manich. n. 4). 

2. The Holy Ghost goes not out of the Son (€k rod viov), since in the 
Godhead there is only one origin (apxn), one cause (airia), through 
which all that is in the Godhead is produced. (De fide orthod. I. 8: €« Tow 
viod b€ mvedpa ov éyouev, mvedpa viod dvoudfoper). 

3. The Holy Ghost goes out from the Father through the Son. (De 


tis Oedrnros Svvamis tod marpds, ek marpos pev &  viovd 
éxropevopevn. Ibidem: viod b€ mveipa, ody as airod, GAN 
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4. The Holy Ghost is the image of the Son, who is the image of the 
Father (De fide orthod. I. 13: €ika@v Tod marpds 6 vids, Kai Tov viov Td 
mvedpa). Going out from the Father, and resting in the Son as His 
outshining force (aus dem Vater ausgehend und im Sohne ruhend als dessen 
ausstrahlende Kratt.) ((De fideorth. 1.7: Tov marpos mpoepyopevny Kai 
€v TO AOy@ Kai expartuxiy dvvapey. 
Ibidem I, 12: watyp . Adyou mpoBodreis 
mvevparos).) 

5. The Holy Ghost is the personal preduction out of the Father, belonging 
to the Son, but not out of the Son, since He is the Spirit out of the mouth 
of the Godhead which utters the word (De hymno Trisag. n. 28: Td 
wveipa kat mposAnua marpos per, viod 


6. The Holy Ghost forms the mediation between the Father and the Son, 
and He is connected through the Son with the Father (De tide orth. I. 13: 
Tod Kai Kai viod matpi cuvan- 
TOpmevor). 


Any one acquainted with theological language, and with the course 
of this long-standing controversy, will see at once that these propo- 
sitions bring the Eastern and Western statements of the doctrine 
nearer to each other than they have been since the great schism. The 
propositions imply much more than the temporal mission of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son. While securing the incommunicable attribute 
of the Father as the Fountain of Deity, they admit that the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Son is, in a manner, an eternal 
procession. It must be understood, of course, that the language of 
the propositions —“ origin,” “ production,” and the like —is 
strictly technical, and must be read in the light of its traditional 


meaning. 

The Conference was characterized by a few incidents which de- 
serve a passing notice. The Anglicans were somewhat surprised 
to find Dr. Overbeck seated among the Oriental divines. It may 
perhaps be necessary to explain that Dr. Overbeck is a gentleman 
of whom the world first heard as a fervid Ultramontane priest. He 
then became a Lutheran, then an Anglican clergyman; and for the 
present he is a member of the Eastern Chureh. Through all his 
theological gyrations, however, he has been faithful to the in- 
grained bitterness of his Ultramontane training, and he has accord- 
ingly devoted his energies as an Orthodox Churchman to the task 
of vilifying the communions which he has abandoned. The first 
note of discord was introduced into the Conference by him, and 
it was only the mingled tact and firmness of Dr. Dillinger and the 
honest conciliatory temper of the Orientals which prevented a 
rupture. The following day Dr. Overbeck was observed to take his 
seat no longer among the Oriental divines, but among the re- 
porters. He had evidently received a hint. The other offender, 
but in a diiferent spirit and with very diilerent intentions, was 
| the Dean of Chester. It appears that some of his friends 

in England have been taking him to task for agreeing 
to the Kesvlution on the Eucharistic Sacrifice which was adopted 
, by last year’s Conference. On Saturday, therefore, he took the 
_ opportunity of readin: a kind of retraciation to the Con'erence. No 


in the truth, and not, as in previous attempts at conciliation, for - 
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mischief resulted from this apparent schism in the ranks of the 
Anglican divines, partly because the Dean’s statement was dis- 
claimed at once on behalf of the English and Americans by their 
chosen representatives, and partly because the Orientals did not 
understand what it was all about. The Dean’s intention was, of 
course, excellent; but we can hardly doubt that he will, on re- 
flection, agree with us that the proper place for his explanation 
was the Record. The misunderstanding which he was laudably 
anxious to remove was surely a matter of local, rather than of in- 
ternational, importance. 

It is impossible to dismiss the subject of the Bonn Conference 
without animadverting on the manner in which it has been treated 
by two or three of the leading organs of the metropolitan press. 
A distinguished German divine truly remarked that some of the 
leading journals of England seemed to think that the more entirely 
ignorant a man was of theology and ecclesiastical history, the more 
qualified he was to write on the subject. One of the English Cor- 
respondents, for example, calmly assured the English public that 
“Dillinger gave in a long paper, containing extracts from the 
Greek Fathers, which seemed to favour the procession of the Son 
from the Holy Ghost.” Another, after listening to the first day's 
discussion, arrived gravely at the conclusion that the Double 
Procession was a question of a religious procession in the 
East between Easterns and Protestants, like the Orange and 
Ultramontane processions in Ireland. English editors may care 
very little about these matters, but they would consult their own 
reputation better by abstaining altogether from the treatment 
of matters which they do not understand than by committing 
the discussion of them to writers who do not possess even a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the subject. “ The world,” says the Times, 
“has long passed the day in which it could be convulsed by a 
strife about a diphthong.” The sneer happens to be a plagiarism 
from Gibbon, and it means that the world has long passed the day 
when it was worth while to contend for the truth of Christ's 
divinity, for on that diphthong depended the momentous question 
whether Christ was very God or only a creature. Is that what 
the writer in the 7imes really means? Or did he merely use a 
fine expression without understanding its meaning or know- 
> history? It is a pleasure to pass from these crude 
exhibitions of English philistinism to pay a tribute of admira- 
tion to the wonderful old man who presided at the Bonn Con- 
ference. To his tact, and learning, and wonderful patience are 
chiefly due the happy result of the Conference. We trust that 
the marvellous series of addresses which he poured out day by day, 
without note or pause, will be published at length among the trans- 
actions of the Conterence. And equally wonderful was his physical 
energy. He hardly ever sat down. He delivered his own 
addresses standing, and being a little deaf he stood near each 
speaker so as not to lose a word of what was said. That such a 
man, so full of learning, of eloquence, of piety, and simplicity, 
should lie under the ban of a Church which he has done so much 
to make illustrious, is a signiticant commentary on the spirit which 
now rules the Vatican. 


MISTAKEN AFFINITIES. 


EN of the world are presumed to have an accurate knowledge 
AVE of the moral standing and social condition of women who are 
met with by accident and not vouched for. They are supposed 
not to make mistakes, though of course it is allowed that at 
times even the acutest observer among them may be deceived so 
far as to tike for twin sisters those not in any way related. At 
the best, however, these exceptional cases are very rare. A man 
who knows his world is assumed to be able to understand at a 
glance in what category to place an unknown woman, even though 
she herself has not been careful to keep the line of demarcation 
sufficiently clear, but has shifted the ordinary labelling and con- 
fused the accepted lettering. Young women in England have a 
great deal of liberty, more than they have in any other country 
except America. But the vital difference between America 
and England is that there they are in the minority, while 
here they are in excess; hence in the former country they are in 
the position of the courted choosers, here in that of the glad- 
to-be-chosen. We need not affect false sentiment about the matter. 
If marriages are often unhappy and husbands turn out badly, 
all the same that girl is considered fortunate who has found 
a man willing to marry her, more especially in the 
class where portions are the exception, not the rule. 
Women, therefore, of the middle class begin life by regard- 
ing men as prizes which they are lucky to succeed in winning. 
This of itself gives a certain tone to present manners, of which 
we see the expression in the greater license of talk allowed between 
the two sexes, in the almost universal prevalence of slang, in the 
undeniable fastness of young women and girls, and in the loung- 
ing familiarity characteristic of the modern youth; that is to say, 
in the endeavour of women to attract attention by false and reckless 
methods, and the liberties allowed to men as the prized and privi- 

class, 


Some thirty years ago it would have been almost impossible 
to mistake a modest woman for a courtesan. When in those 
days the lines of demarcation were blurred, it was by the 
courtesan aping the simplicity of the modest woman, dressing 
with studied plainness, as if desirous not to attract atten- 
tion. Since P so it has come to be the ladies who ape 


the courtesan in the showy attractiveness of their dress, and their 
utter abandonment of simplicity; so that it takes a very prac- 
tised eye indeed to discern which is which, and whether the 
retty young woman, alone, with rouged cheeks, blackened eye- 
ids, whitened forehead, painted eyebrows and dyed hair, clothed 
in raiment of startling picturesqueness, and in a fancy hat of 
marvellous construction and as becoming as marvellous—whether 
this pretty poppet dressed up for show has turned out into the 
crowded streets only to be admired by the passers-by, or for some- 
thing more than admiration. Here, then, we have the three 
conditions of modern womanhood—liberty; the fact that men 
are in the minority, and are therefore regarded as prizes; and 
close approximation in speech, bearing, and dress between 
women who are respectable and those who are not. It 
is as well to remember that between the two classes there 
hangs a ragged fringe of quasi-adventuresses; women not 
entirely bad—perhaps not bad at all, in any serious sense— 
but certainly of a more facile and independent kind than 
fathers and brothers for the most part approve. They are crea- 
tures floating on the surface of society, and ready for any- 
thing. Always on the look out for grist, they are easy of approach, 
and, having seen a good deal of life, are amusing and by no means 
squeamish. Sometimes they may have been nurses on the field ; 
and at any rate they are sure to have travelled much, in circum- 
stances not always desirable to detail at length. Wherever there 
is a commotion, there they are to be found, as much in their 
element as Mother Carey’s chickens in a storm, ready for any- 
thing, from nursing wounded soldiers to living in the desert alone 
with Arabs or studying anatomy in French class-rooms, with 
from time to time excursions on to English platforms, where they 
lecture on woman’s rights and man’s iniquities. In this ragged 
fringe we come to the first misleading clue in the way of our 
accomplished man of the world who is supposed to be able to tabulate 
unknown women at a glance, and not liable to mistake the types. 
How is any man to know the difference between a woman 
of this class—facile and forward —and a girl who is only im- 
prudently familiar on the one side, or a masked demirep on 
the other? The lines of demarcation are blurred; the distinctive 
characteristics confused. The free, familiar, confident young 
woman, who accepts a stranger's advances with the sans fagon of 
a good Bohemian, who is dressed to attract, and lets it be seen 
that she is not troubled with false modesty, may be any one of the 
three. Who can tell? and is it wonderful if her position chances 
to be wrongly assigned ? 

We do not expect our pretty young women to deny their 
ordinary womanhood by mortifying garments, nor are they to 
be condemned as forward if they speak beyond monosyllables, 
or enter into a rational conversation with even a stranger. But 
they might make more distinction than they too often do between 


| the dress of the house and that of the street, reserving for 


the safety of a known entourage that excess of attractiveness 
which now they display for the bewilderment and misleading 
of strange men. And they should also be more reticent than 
many of them are with people whom they do not know. They 
must be strangely ignorant if they do not understand the mean- 
ing of a man’s looks and tentative approaches; if they do not 
know where they are drifting. But, indeed, any one beyond 
first childhood or imbecile innocence knows quite well after a 
time, and quite sufficiently in time, where imprudent confidence 
or unreflecting love of adventure will land her if she does not 
take care. The peril lies in the belief that it is possible to pull up 
in such a course at any moment. In all probability a girl never 
means things to go too far; but if she will play with fire, is it 
rational to be surprised if she is burnt? and can any one, not a 
lunatic, expect to treat men like marionettes, dancing only as they 
are jerked, and to be made mute and motionless at the wire-puller’s 
pleasure? Human nature is pretty much the same now as it ever 
was ; and the sons of Adam are as ready as their great progenitor 
to accept the apple which the daughters of Eve hold out to them. 

The spirit of adventure in these bold, roving, unblushing days 
has certainly been carried to a dangerous point. Women appear 
to be no longer persuaded that modesty is at once their distinctive 
charm and their best protection; and the safety of comparative 
seclusion is an infliction which they resent as an insult; as, for 
instance, in travelling, when ladies’ carriages are specially provided 
for them, they will rather go in the smoking saloon than in their 
own. On the one hand, they talk of doubtful subjects; on the 
other, they paint and dye and dress like the flaunting creatures 
with whom they profess to be horrified at being confounded. 
There is no intention among any of them of being the desert 
rose wasting its sweetness, or of hiding the light of personal 
charms under bushels of concealing drapery. The craze for 
notoriety, excitement, attention, has Bee al almost all, and 
the bloom is rubbed off long before the fruit is ripe. Startling 
portraits in the Academy are matched by their originals in even 
= more startling attire, posed before their likenesses for the 

nefit of a gaping crowd; and the man who nowadays marries 
a pretty girl in her teens marries the “flame” of half a hundred 
revious aspirants—confessed or unconfessed. Women say their 
ives are dull; hence that they are driven into these questionable 
wary for excitement and diversion ; but those of them who have 
ept to their duties, and made their happiness at home, do not find 
their lives uninteresting or their hours heavy. On the contrary, 
they find their portion by no means a m one, and they 
are glad to confess that, if they do all they have to do, they 
have oo time left for repining, ard none for the prosecution of 
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“adventures.” We say it advisedly, as a rule—no rule of course being 
without occasional exceptions—that a good girl, who is careful in 
her manners and modest in her dress, need not get into trouble 
anywhere. That indefinable something which men are rarely 
backward in recognizing makes her as safe with a stranger as 
with the mythic lion. In the redundancy of women, men do 
not care to lose their time in philandering about an unresponsive 
stranger, and a woman who is really on guard at every point 
is very unfortunate if she cannot travel from the Land’s End to 
John o’Groat’s without annoyance. If, beside being beautiful, 
she is free in her manner and audacious in her attire, can she 
wonder if she runs the risk of being mistaken, and assigned to the 
class with which she has identified herself by outside appearance ? 

It is a bad sign when men cease to respect women of their own 
or indeed of any class, but the women themselves are to blame for 
the intolerably flippant and impertinent tone pervading young 
society. Wedonot want to go back to the formalities of Sir 
Charles Grandison, and there is a winning charm in natural- 
ness not to be had from the most perfected artificiality. 
Nevertheless, a slight return to old-world forms of courtesy, a 
little dash of that stately reverence of speech and demeanour which 
our forefathers exaggerated into pedantry, would be a gain in 
times when the young men give, as their greatest opin of a girl, 
“there is no nonsense about her”—meaning no bashfulness, no 
reserve, no girlish shrinking modesty ; while the girls justify the 
compliment by calling the young men “dear boys”; and some- 
times when they have less nonsense even than usual, and desire 
a closer assimilation of style, “old men.” This is the “form” 
which is taught and held up for admiration in the ladies’ novels of 
the day, and it is impossible to exaggerate the degree in which 
these writings have tended to corrupt and degrade the sex who 
chiefly write and read them. All these things are patent. Patent, 
too, is the inference that when a woman, from no fault of her own, 
falls into trouble, she suffers for the mistakes and follies of her 
class and the time. Personally she may be wholly blameless; but 
with all these lines of demarcation blurred, these distinctive cha- 
racteristics confused, it is almost inevitable that there should be 
mistakes. Until we come to amore ethereal condition of existence 
the burden of self-protection must, we fear, lie on the women 
themselves. That burden is not very heavy, and the penance it 
includes not very bitter. It is only that modest women must 
show what they are by a series of negatives, and take care not to 
expose themselves to misconstruction by an attractiveness of out- 
of-door dress, a doubtful manner of speech, and a Bohemian bon- 
homie of behaviour to stranzers which shift the labels, mislead 
their companions, and end in the confusion of a mistaken affinity, 
by which they themselves are the greatest sufferers in the end, 


THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF GERMAN CONSCRIPTION. 


RMY reformers, so far as they have at all influenced the 
national mind, may be divided broadly into two classes. 
They agree perfectly, as indeed every one appears to do who 
chooses not to regard the existing system of recruiting through 
olficial spectacles, that we are not filling our ranks with proper 
material, nor making any real progress towards the formation of 
that eilctive Reserve without which a thin first line is no sufficient 
defence. But from this point they diverge. The one school be- 
lieves, with General Simmons, Mr. Holms, and a recent writer 
inthe Fortnightly Review, that we have adequate means of creating 
all that is necessary by voluntary enlistment and subsequent 
registration, and that it is even possible to do this without any 
serious additional expenditure—less, they assert, than that which 
the completion of the Cardwell Depot system implies—by a better 
arrangement of our ae organization. Those of the other 
section refuse to look at any such mild means of producing a 
national force sufficient for the object in view, and boldly ropose 
a conscription, either general, or for home service in the Line, or 
(with Lord Elcho) for the Militia only, as the sole efficient bul- 
wark against future panics. 
it would be a great misfortune in our view if this latter opinion 
were to be hastily adopted. It was a poor indication of the value 
of any aid in the solution of the military problem to be expected 
from a professional body when the United Service Institution 
recently awarded its first gold medal to an essay in which 
universal conscription was advocated as the only possible remedy 
for the existing evils. For the present at any rate, the failure 
of any such plan, so far as it is to su pi anything move than 
a mere civic guard like the Local Militia of 1805, seems 
almost a foregone conclusion, And this for a plain reason, 
which should strike any one who considers carefully the con- 
ditions of our complicated society. Conscription as now prac- 
tised in Germany, Feds, Belgium, or even free Switzerland, is 
based on a system of personal registration and supervision which is 
utterly unknown to oureconomy and alien to all our practice. If 
once attempted, it might be exercised to some extent no doubt in 
the rural districts by largely extending the functions and powers 
of the local police. But it would take a generation at the least to 
apply it to our towns, if indeed the independent adult popu- 
lation of these could ever be brought under it at all. When once 
it was ascertained that the meshes of the proposed system swept 
in the rural labourers, and allowed the wandering artisan to slip 
through, its abrogation, if enacted ever so solemnly, could be 
but a question of time. The Swiss, with every honest desire 


to make universal liability to service more real than it hag 
hitherto been in the Federation, have already found it necessary 
to modify their new military law so as to make it rather a sort of 
special Income-tax on those better-off classes who are not taken 
for duty ; so hard is it, even with their close municipal government, 
to enforce the principle which’ some persons talk of introducing 
here by simple Act of Parliament. Laws in these days, at least 
in a free country, must be in some conformity with national 
usages and feelings if they are to be carried into practical effect. 
Of this truth we have had striking warnings recently. And with 
the most earnest desire to see our army filled with soldiers who are 
neither weedy boys nor hardened deserters, and our Reserve made 
not merely numerous on the rolls, but ready to undertake the 
training which it at present repudiates, we should regret deeply 
that the Legislature dhoult stultify itself by attempting a remedy 
so inapplicable to our national condition. 

But Germany, we shall be told, proves the very contrary. Here 
is a great nation, with a population largely composed of classes 
much like our own, which has actually undertaken to do, and is 
doing, what we declare impossible for England. No one disputes 
the fact that universal liability to military service is the rule in 
the new Empire. What hinders us, by careful treatment of our 
respective conditions, from settling the problem in the same way ? 
The answer to this has been already partly indicated. <A 
subject of the Emperor William is not by any means as free an 
agent as a subject of Queen Vietoria. He pays his price for 
the glories of the last two centuries, from Fehrbellin down to 
Sedan; glories bound up, we admit, with the progress of a 
border county, one of the petty fiefs of the Western Empire, 
into the most powerful monarchy of modern Europe. And the 

rice is the continuance of a semi-feudal system which tickets 

im off, watches over him, and often disposes of a large part 
of his labour, from the time that he reaches man’s estate 
until he is near the meridian of life. Germans tolerate 
this for two chief reasons—first, for what it gives them; and 
secondly, because for generations past the great majority of 
their forty millions have been accustomed to be thus treated for 
Government purposes like living machines. But those who 
in the distance praise the system know very little of its prac- 
tical working on the spot. To do this they would have to live 
among the lower middle classes of the burgher population; to 
watch the strain and anxiety of those who are better-off to get the son 
forward for his Einjiéhriger test in hopes to save him the dreaded 
private soldier's service; to observe (which is the saddest feature 
of all) the actual regret of the parents that their boys are growing 
up so healthy and strong that there is little hope of escape or even 
delay on physical grounds; to pass into the poorer agricultural 
districts, and see the farms left untilled because the labourers who 
should be there have been carried off by their parents from Ham- 
burg and Bremen to the Western States that they might see their 
twentieth birthday arrive without its bringing enforced separation 
from their families. The German system is now so highly organized, 
as will presently appear, that it takes, or it professes to take, onl 
the pick of the male adults. But the evils that accompany suc 
selection are manifold. In centres of wealth like Hamburg or 
Lubeck, it leads—as we are credibly informed—to the abuses of 
bribery, personation, and other frauds. In poor Pomeranian and 
East-Prussian hamlets it drives those very lads to emigrate who 
might otherwise live to be their country’s pride by reason of their 
manlier strength and greater energy, qualities which their fathers 
know to have marked them out for the conscription. Above all, 
where it does actually fall, it falls all the more heavily and un- 
fairly, and is, in fact, fast becoming a blood-tax which is levied 
mainly on those finer specimens of manhood who do not choose to 
fly from it as others have done. 

The statistics of last year’s recruiting in Germany, excluding only 
Bavaria (whose army is in peace on a semi-independent footing), 
have now been completed. In analysing them briefly we shall 
contrast them, where essentially diflering, with those of 1871, for the 
purpose of observing the changes in the system which the opera- 
tion of time is introducing. And first as to the universality of 
service. It will surprise many readers to learn that, while the 
roll for this year amounted nominally to 1,055,275 (437,567 being 
the year’s supply, and 617,708 the arrears brought on from former 
years), only 119,327—that is, a bare tenth—were actually as- 
signed to the ranks, If we even add to the latter number 
17,682 who are retained at call—in fact as surplus to the author- 
ized regimental establishments, liable and likely at any moment to 
be called on to fill vacancies—we find that the outside reckoning of 
the year’s contingent tixed on makes it 137,009, out of considerably 
over a million nominally liable. In 1871 it was 178,706, and the 
difference is due mainly to the greater stringency of selection, or 
to more careful examination of the rolls. For the “ permanent ex- 
emptions” of 1874 are registered as 389,778, as against 347,729 of 
1871. And when we look into the causes of this considerable increase, 
it is found to fall almost entirely under two official heads, which 
two are really one, the absentees who are shirking their part. To 
be more particular, 210,971, as against 172,699 in 1871, are “lost 
owing to change of residence,” and may be supposed irrecoverable, 
or they would not be classed as they are; and 80,193, as against 
75,059, are returned “ stayed away without any excuse,” that is, as 
having obviously left their residence to avoid service without even 
pretending to supply an address at all. In fact, the percentage of 
stay-aways has increased by nearly seventeen per cent. in the last 
three years ; and of course the draft is al the more severe on those 
that remain. In like manner it shows the increased severity of 
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the standards used that, whilst out of a nominal roll of just 
30,000 over that of 1871, only 200 more men (122,770 against 
122,598) are assigned permanently to the Ersatz for special family 
circumstances, or shortness of stature, 361,766 are put back, to 
be brought on the next year’s rolls for examination, against 
336,212 so deferred before. Genuine volunteers for the ranks, 
although these are usually youths who believe themselyes likely 
to be drawn, have aetually fallen off since 1871, there being but 
9,506 now, against 9,584 then; whilst, on the other hand, the 
pressure to escape through the one-year system, with payment of 
one’s own charges, known briefly as the Linjiéhriger,is shown by the 
fact that, notwithstanding the constant tendency since the war to 
raise the standard of the qualifying examination, the number of 
young men who by ing it claim exemption from taking their 
place in the lists Faggot service, last year stood at 33,074, 
against 28,102 in 1871. 

Finally, surveying the results of the return broadly, we find that 
the 1,055,275 already stated as nominally registered for service in 
1874, were subject to the following reductions:—“ Permanent 
exemptions,” composed of the absentees, convicted criminals, and 
men bodily unfit for service (the last two classes standing nearly 
at the total of 1871), 389,778 ; volunteers for the ranks, and youths 

ualified as Linjahrige, 42,580; “ temporarily exempted,” including 

eological students (who are returned as only 156 in this year of 
religious troubles, against the 1,502 students of 1871), those turned 
over to the Ersatz as either not fully qualified by stature for the ranks, 
or as the real surplus provisionally “ disposable ” for it, 122,926; 
“sent back to next year’s draft,” as not yet sufficiently grown, or 
under special domestic obligations, or subject to some civil or 
criminal process, 362,982 (against the 337,442 so put off in 1871, 
when the medical examination was plainly less stringent): making 
the grand total of deductions 918,266, and thus reducing the 
original roll to 137,009. Or, if we choose to add the so-called 
“ disposable” young men mentioned as assigned to the Ersatz, 
numbering 6,732 only, who are therefore lucky enough to escape 
regula: service except in case of war, though declared fully qualitied 
for it, we find the theoretical universal liability of over a million 
adult males on the register reduced to an actual number found 
available of 143,741 in all, supplying as before mentioned a draft 
of 119,327 sent at once into the ranks. 

How many doors may be open for evasion in the making of these 
deductions ; what a large proportion of the 918,266 exempted 
should have shared the chances of being taken for duty; what 
heartburnings there must be among the less than 14 per cent. 
thus set apart to bear the whole burden—may be left for those 
not familiar with the whole interior economy of German life to 
imagine for themselves. Sure we are, that if those who press on 
this country the use of a machine which, under the most favour- 
able conditions, works so unequally, and bears so heavily on the few 
for the advantage of their more fortunate neighbours, would but 
study this instructive return, they would seek the remedy for our 
needs in a proper modification of our own voluntary system rather 
than in an imitation of one which abroad is shown to be oppres- 
sive, and is in these islands apparently quite inapplicable. 


AROLLA. 


bape at years ago the valleys which descend from the chain 
of the Pennine Alps between the Visp and the Dranse were 
as little known to English travellers as those of the Caucasus are 
at present. Of none had the few who had penetrated into their 
recesses brought a more evil report than of the Val d'Hérens (or 
@'Erin, as it is often written), which joins the Rhone opposite to 
the picturesque but desolate town of Sion. Their testimony, to 
quote the words of the late Principal Forbes, was “ unanimous 
respecting the discomfort and incivility experienced at Evolena 
(the principal village), which is a walk of about six hours up the 
valley.” The inhabitants of the Val d’Hérens were supposed to be 
of a different race from their neighbours in the rest of Switzerland. 
Some considered them descended from a colony of Huns; others 
assigned to them a Saracenic origin; others regarded them as the 
representatives of a Celtic tribe, and so the survivors of pre-historic 
times. All agreed that they had remained heathens long atter 
their neighbours, until at last they were gathered into the fold by 
the efforts of the bishops of Sion, and apparently not much im- 

roved by the process. Strange tales were told of their habits of 
Tife—how they lived in houses hardly better than sties, and ate 
from troughs (though this may be legend) like their pigs. Lazy, 
ignorant, overweeningly self-conceited, grasping, and avaricious— 
so they are painted by a German writer, quoted by voy 
Forbes, and his own experience did not enable him to dip his 
brush ‘in brighter colours. 

All is changed now. The valley has shared in the civilizing 
influence which railways have brought to bear upon so large a part 
of the Alps. Evolena possesses a good hotel reached by a fair 
carriage road, and in a very few more years the head of the Val 
d@’Hérens will be as familiar to the tourist as the Bell Alp or 
the Grimsel is at the present time. A pass has, indeed, existed 
for at least some centuries over the glaciers into the Valpelline, 
which, though less easy than tradition asserts it to have been in 
the middle ages, was frequented by herdsmen and smugglers ; but 
still for some years after the members of the English Alpine Club 
had discovered the so-called High Level Route from Zermatt to 
Chamouui, only a few groups of chalets, whose fleas were a proverb, 


offered an approach to shelter in the Combe d’Arolla, a walk of full 
three hours. The present settlement may be almost said to have 
“ crowed,”like Topsy. Some ten years since a substantial farmer of 
Evolena built for himself on the Arolla Alp a chalet of rather better 
character than the average, where he could spend the hottest part of 
the summer, and at the same time look after his herds and get a 
little quiet sport without being too particular about the game- 
laws; for, though once a local magistrate, report says that the 
juge was not always precise in the observance of “ the close time.” 
Travellers coming over the glacier passes, as the author of an in- 
teresting paper in the Alpine Journal states, and seeing a new 
chalet, insisted upon sleeping there. And so the owner, made a 
host perforce, built two or three more rooms and converted his 
“mayen ” into a tiny inn. Guests came out of all proportion to 
the accommodation, among them two—well known to all who 
have visited Arolla—who were so charmed with its wild scenery 
that they not only lingered for weeks instead of days, but returned 
year after year. Though in former times this permanent occw 
tion of a couple of rooms occasionally evoked growls not loud, but 
deep, from tired mountaineers who had to be littered down on the 
floor of the salle-a-manger, yet to their care and kindly instruction 
all the present comfort of the place is due. Success begat confi- 
dence in the host, and a new hotel has sprung up by the side of 
the old one, in which a fair number of travellers can now be accom- 
modated. 

We know of no place in the Alps so likely to become a favourite 
haunt of those who love to be among the wildest mountain 
scenery. About three miles above Evolena, the Val dHérens, 
here rather level and open, bifurcates. One branch mounts to the 
south-east, leading to the glaciers descending from the Col 
d'Hérens; the other continues to run southward, and takes the 
name of the Combe d’Arolla. The mountains close at once on the 
torrent, which rushes through a wild ravine; the rough path winds 
up by rugged crag and dome of ice-worn rock, by groups of pine 
and grassy alps, till at last the upper level of the glen is gained, 
aud the grand peaks around its head begin to reveal themselves. 
Here clifis give place to broken slopes, a strip of grass or a level 
waste of stone now and then borders the torrent, and the path goes 
up and down, as Alpine paths are wont to do, till the little knoll 
is reached where stand the Mayens d’Arolla—a group of scattered 
chalets on the rough hill-side a little above the stream ; the inn 
being built nearest the glaciers, by a wood of larch and weather- 
beaten arven or arollas, which give a name to the place. It is 
almost unique in position. At Zermatt, at Grindelwald, at 
Chamouni, at most other Alpine haunts, you are either separated 
from the glacier by a considerable extent of more or less cultivated 
land, or are perched on the mountain-side at some distance above 
it. At Arolla you are on the very verge of the glacier domain. 
Within a few yards of the inn begins a wild waste of boulders, 
and the stone-strewn valley runs nearly level up to the foot of 
the Glacier de l’Arolla, which seems almost within a stone’s 
throw, and can really be reached in less than half-an-hour. 
But this, grand as its almost unbroken stream of ice appears, is not 
nearly all. It is but a causeway leading into the Alpine recesses. 
Right above it, blocking up, as it seems, the head of the valley, 
rises a vast truncated cone of rock seamed with couloirs, and 
capped with an undulating plateau of snow. This is the Mont 
Colon, one of the giants of the district, which rises to a height of 
12,264 feet above the sea, From its rear two glaciers come sweep- 
ing down, to unite in the level plateau of the Arolla glacier below. 
The one on the left leads to the Col de Colon, and many a time 
have the echoes from the great precipices guided the travellers lost 
in clouds on its trackless névé. Comparatively easy as this 
usually is in summer, it is liable to fierce tourmentes at other 
seasons, and has taken a heavy toll of human life. Principal 
Forbes in crossing it found one corpse, and came upon the relics of 
two others ; and these are not the latest instances where men have 
sunk down among its snows in a sleep that knows no waking. The 
other glacier, which is much more broken, exhibits well the curious 
phenomena called dirt-bands, the level part below the icefall being 
marked by a series of dusky hyperbolic belts, with the points of 
the curves directed down the stream, looking almost as though 
ve been painted on its surface by the sweep of a broad 

rush, 

Further away to the right, and yet nearer to the inn, rises a 
pyramid of dark rock, edged with a thick coping of purest 
snow. This , which is seen to greater advantage rather 
further down the valley, is the Pigne d’Arolla, the highest summit 
of the district. It can be reached, if the right way be followed, with 
little difficulty ; but if the traveller be seduced by a very tempting 
couloir on the lower part of the mountain, and prefer the broad to 
the narrow way, he will find that it may lead to destruction, for it 
will conduct him toa sort of cul-de-sac, where he will be pelted 
by stones from the glacier, and can only escape by a bit of very 
difficult rock-climbing. The view from the summit of the Pigne 
is one of extraordinary grandeur. All who have eyer looked at 
this part of the Pennine Alps from a distance—as from one of the 
summits in the Graians—will remember that it appears not so 
much a chain of mountains as a lofty plateau, varied by a series 
of undulations which seem hardly deserving of the name of peaks. 
The Pigne itself, imposing as it looks from the north, is only the 
precipitous face of one of these undulations, and does not really rise 
more than a few hundred feet above the general level of the sur- 
rounding snow-fields. Still, as it is the highest of the group, this 
just suffices. From it, as from an island, you look over a heaving 
sea of snow, with nothing for several miles elevated enough to 
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break the view. A brief description of this would be only a catalogue 
of names ; suffice it to say, that to the north can be seen a large por- 
tion of the Bernese Oberland, to the south the chain of the Graians ; 
to the west are the wild group of the Grand Combin and the 
of Mont Blanc; to the east, and nearest, rise the familiar 
peaks that encircle the Visp Thal, almost every one of the loop from 
the Weisshorn at one end tothe Mischabelhérner at the other being 
visible. From no other point of view does the peak of the Roth- 
horn look more tremendous, as it literally flames up into the sky, 
or the south-western ridge of the Matterhorn appear of more 
appalling steepness and difficulty. Beneath the pyramid of the 
igne the ends of two glaciers are seen from the inn, peering over 
the top of a vast slope of boulders. These, the Glaciers de Piéce 
and Cijorénove, can be reached in about an hour’s walk; and are 
worth a visit, if it were only to see the enormous size of their 
moraines, which lie side by side like a series of gigantic railway 
embankments. The opposite side of the valley is formed by a steep 
ridge of rock, from which rise the frowning mass of the Dent 
Perroc, and the pinnacle of the Aiguille de la Za, a sharp-splintered 
tooth of rock, smaller, but even more extraordinary in shape than 
the Matterhorn or the Dent du Géant. All these summits, and 
several others, are accessible with more or less difficulty, and as at 
least nine glacier passes converge on Arolla, it is obviously a para- 
dise for mountaineers. 

Still it has also its attractions for those in whom the climbing 
fever has never raged or has burnt itself out. Such points as the 
notch of the Pas de Ohévre, with its outlook over glaciers, or the 
dolomitic crag of the Mont Dolin, with its far wider prospect, are 
easy of access, There is many an alp bright with summer flowers, 
anemones, gentians, nigritelles, pansies, lilies, soldanelles, and a 
hundred more ; for what may we not expect, when round the hotel 
the banks glow with rhododendrons, and the meadows are tur- 
quoise with forget-me-nots? There are others from which lovely 
views may be gained as we stroll along or lie among the scented 
herbaye dreamily listening to the tinkling of the cattle-bells, less 
frequent now unhappily than a year since; for last autumn the 
terrible lung disease broke out, and on one alp ninety-nine cows 
either died or had to be slaughtered. Once a year, in the month 
of July, there is a great herdsmen’s gathering, and the cows con- 
test the leadership of the herd. There isa regular “ bumachy,” 
which, so great is the excitement, is sometimes in danger of extend- 
ing to the masters. Chief among these minor excursions is the 
Lac de Louvel, a tarn fed by two streams which break out from 
the ground a few yards above it, clear, cold, and exquisitely blue, 
a very sapphire set in emeralds. The botanist and entomologist 
need not idle near Arolla, and the geologist will find ample 
work ; for, in addition to the ordinary phenomena connected with 
glaciers, the rocks of the district are of unusual interest. For the 

ortsman there is occupation, for game is still plentiful. From 
the inn you may watch the chamois in its haunts, and hear the 
crack of the rifle which tells of the hunter’s success. To the tra- 
vellers then who are weary of the cockaigne of Chamouni and the 
beggary of the Oberland, to whom Zermatt and the Engadine are 
becoming familiar, we recommend Arolla; they will tind there 
cleanliness and civility—nay, more than this, a friendly interest in 
all their doings on the part of the host and his brisk cook, who has 
exercised her art in both hemispheres; they will find plain but 
sufficient food, and some English comforts; let them do their best 
in return to increase these by taking up a few volumes of Tauchnitz 
to augment the library which “the Mujor” has collected for the 
solace of weatherbound tourists. 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


— is not in England a more striking building than the 
abbey church—soon, we hope to be able to say, the cathedral 
church—of St. Albans. Its position is good, and contributes when 
approached from the south to the general etlect. Occupying the 
crest of a long hill, or rather wave of elevated ground, rising from 
the green valley watered by the little river Ver, the abbey com- 
mands a wide prospect over the richly wooded undulations of 
Hertiordshire, with the remains of the Roman city of Verulamium, 
the old English Waetling-ceaster, the inexhaustible mine of im- 
ee og materials from which the vast pile was constructed, 
reaking the opposite slope. The view of the abbey from all the 
country to the south is truly grand. Its huge bulk seems to occupy 
the landscape, asserting its supremacy in a manner which, however 
out of harmony with its fallen fortunes during the last three cen- 
turies as a poverty-stricken parish church, isin perfect accord with 
Ps future dignity as the cathedral church of a large and wealthy 


ocese. 

But, undeniably striking as the appearance of St. Albans is, it 
cannot be said to be at first.sight attractive. It arrests by the 
immensity of its mass, the grandeur of its outline, and the air of 
gigantic strength which even in its decay characterizes it. But it 

wers rather than charms. It awes by its power more than 
it delights by its beauty. And this must always have been so. 
The stubborn nature of the Roman brick used as the material 
stamped on the building from the first the severest simplicity, and 
forbade the adoption of that richness of earving in capital and 


_ archmould which is common in ‘buildings of the same date. The 


Norman style is here seen in its very plainest form, and, relying for 
its effect only on the dignity of its proportions and the regularity 


of its arrangement, asserts its true grandeur independently of all ad- 
ventitious decoration. We see the church now shorn of many of 
its grandest features. The loss of its western towers, soaring 
gables, and the steep leaden roofs both of aisles and nave, not at- 
tributable to the ages of neglect subsequent to the Dissolution, 
but to that mistaken lust for alteration which has ruined so many 
of our noblest buildings, to which are due the huge, sprawling 
Perpendicular windows that distigure the west front and the 
transept gables, has exaggerated the idea of lowness and flatness 
which can never have been absent from the immense length of 
its nave, unbroken by buttress or pinnacle. This has been further 
increased by the comparatively recent destruction of the slender 
spire, that characteristic Hertfordshire and Essex feature, which at 
some unknown date took the place of William de Trumpington’s 
wooden octagon, which seems, from Matthew Paris’s description, 
so curiously to have foreshadowed the glories of Adam de Walsing- 
ham’s octagon at Ely. Centuries of neglect and decay have also 
done their work. Picturesque as the vast pile is, it has been till 
lately almost with the picturesqueness of a ruin, a condition to 
which some parts seemed fast approaching. Nothing, indeed, 
but the timely interposition of Sir Gilbert Scott has saved the 
central tower from a speedy downfall, which would certainly have 
involved a large portion of the fabric in its overthrow. Now, 
thanks to the marvellous engineering skill which has so often been 
called in as a handmaid to his architectural genius to give fresh 
stability to our tottering ecclesiastical fabrics and preserve them 
to future generations, the ruinous piers, rotten in some places seven 
feet into the core, have been rendered adequate to the support of 
the enormous weight which had been crushing them to powder, 
and the threatening danger has been entirely averted. Still, vast 
as the operations effected by Sir Gilbert Seott have been, and com- 

letely satisfactory as they are in their result, the work has only 
just begun. At present it has gone little further than the crossing, 
and the parts immediately adjacent ; and even here it has been 
confined to mere structural repair, while the nave and its aisles are 
still waiting for the measures essential to arrest the further pro- 
egress of decay, and the whole church is calling for the repro- 
duction of its decorative features and a general conservative 
restoration. When the building is so vast, and the decay so 
general and so great, it is difficult to estimate what sum will be 
needed to put it in thorough repair, still more to decorate it 
suitably and furnish it with appropriate fittings. It is certain that 
the amount must be very large. But, whatever it be, we feel 
confident that it will be speedily fortheoming. Let the diocese 
only be actually formed, and let the Bishop of St. Albans take his 
seat in his own cathedral, and the wealthy laity of Hertfordshire 
and Essex will be found vieing with one another in the munificence 
of their gifts towards the completion of the work. The object 
before them is so glorious, and the prospect of its attainment 
under Sir Gilbert Scott's guidance so well assured, that it is im- 
possible to anticipate any backwardness. Betore ten years have 
expired, we may hope to see the cathedral of St. Albans taki 
the high rank among the cathedrals of England in eachitectaral 
beauty which it must ever hold in actual dimensions. 

There is an evident fitness in a church dedicated to the proto- 
martyr of England becoming the cathedral church of an English 
see. It is almost strange that it should have waited for it so long. 
But while the tradition of the Roman soldier who was the first to 
seal his faith with his blood on British soil will ever deservedly 
hallow the site of his martyrdom, it is well to bear in mind 
how vague that tradition is, and how very far the story 
of St. Alban is from taking its place among the received facts 
of history. We will not lay any stress on the absence of 
proof of the existence of any persecution in britain at that 
epoch. Individual deaths of Christians for their faith must 
have frequently occurred without any actual persecution. But 
the earliest reference to St. Alban is in connexion with the anti- 
Pelagian mission of St. Germanus, A.D. 429, who is said to have 
visited his relics, presumably at Verulam. Venantius Fortunatus 
has a few words of reference to him in his poem, about a.p. 580. 
The story of his martyrdom, with its picturesque and miraculous 
accessories, which has been so often repeated by subsequent writers 
as almost to be accepted as historical, is first found in Gildas, two 
centuries and a half after the supposed events, and can be regarded 
as little better than an ordinary religious fiction. We have a very 
curious example of the growth of such fictions—in close correspond- 
ence to the legend of St. Veronica, and, like that, showing, as Pro- 
fessor Max Muller has somewhere said, that ‘‘a myth is a diseased 
word”—in the twelfth-century legend which has transformed the. 
cloak, caracalla or amphibalus,in which, according to Beda, Alban was 
led to death, into the Christian priest who was the means of his 
conversion, to save whose life he laid down his own, and who, as 
St. Amphibalus, a name first found in Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
has obtained a fame almost rivalling that of St. Alban, and whose 
shrine was one of the chief objects of attraction to the abbey. 
The relics of Amphibalus and his nine companions—the relics 
themselves “invented,” to adopt the mediswyal phrase, true in 
more senses than one, by Abbot Simon “ of undying fame, under 
the guidance of the blessed Alban,” a.p. 1177—were evidently those 
of some pagan Saxons, who, if conscious of their fortunes, may 
well have been astonished at their strange metamorphosis into 
heroes of the faith they sought to destroy. The description of the 
discovery as given in the Historia Major corresponds exactly to 
the opening of a Saxon burial-place, and leaves no doubt of the 
heathen character of the interment. There are few more instruc- 
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tive lessons as to the origin and value of the immense mass of 
medieval hagiology that fills the volumes of the Acta Sanctorum 
than that which may be read at St. Albans. 

Founded A.D. 791, by Offa, the mightiest king of Mercia, recog- 
nized as his equal by Charles the Great, as an act of expiation 
for the murder of /Etheberht, King of the East Angles, in whic 
he seems to have played the part of Ahab to his wife Cynethryth’s 
Jezebel, the abbey long retained the taint of its origin. The 
worst character is given by Matthew Paris of some of its early 
abbots, who were nearly all of royal affinity or noble birth, 
fonder of gay apparel, field sports, and sumptuous banquets, 
than of the frock and the cowl, of prayers and fastings. 
Wulsig, the third abbot, who hunted in silk, invited ladies to his 
banquets, courted the great, oppressed the poor, alienated the 
treasures of the abbey, and enriched his relatives by grants of its 
estates, ended his days prematurely—not “ by excess of drinking ” 

a rendering of potionatus we should not have looked for from Sir 

rederick Madden), but by poison administered by the hatred of 
his monks. Bud as he was, his successor Wulnoth, described 
as “pejor priore,” discarding the monastic habit altogether, and 
assuming the garb with the pursuits and character of a huntsman, 
threw off all restraint, and wasted the goods of the monastery 
with actors and lewd persons. Eadfrith, the fifth abbot, kept up the 
evil tradition, giving himself up to luxury and feasting, “ in 
camera assiduus, in claustro rarus, in choro nunquam apparere 
dignabatur.” This scandalous chronicle is relieved by the learning 
of Ailfric, the earliest translator of Holy Scripture into the verna- 
cular, whose Homilies and Glossary are among the most precious 
monuments of early English literature, and who became Archbishop 
of Canterbury A.D. 995, as well as by the assiduity of later abbots 
in collecting materials for the reconstruction of the abbey from the 
ruins of Verulam. But, on the whole, the early history of St. 
Albans is anything but edifying. 

These accumulated building-stores were employed by the first 
Norman abbot, Paul, who came from the new primate Leuteeds 
own convent of St. Stephen’s, Caen, and whom some averred to be 
his son, in rearing what Mr. E. A. Freeman well calls “ the vastest 
and sternest temple of his age, which, for size at least, if not for 
beauty, has remained the wonder of all succeeding ages.” The date 
of Abbot Paul’s appointment—1077—coincides with that of the 
completion of Lantranc’s cathedral at Canterbury. Lanfranc would 
almost seem to have been dissatisfied with the more modest dimen- 
sions of his foundation, planned before the Norman power had been 
thoroughly established, and to have heartily seconded his kinsman’s 
ambitious design of erecting the most gigantic church yet seen 
in England (Bishop Maurice’s still vaster cathedral of St. Paul’s 
in London was not commenced till ten years later—1087). Aided 
by the Archbishop's purse and that of his successor Anselm, in 

even years the vast fabric, half as large again as Lanfranc’s 
cathedral, attained completion. Subjected as it has been to the 
reforming hand of many successive abbots, whose architectural 
skill has compelled the unmanageable masses of compact Roman 
brickwork to assume a graceful beauty in the nave arcades and 
in the sanctuary, which is sought for in vain in the original 
design, Abbot Paul's church remains at heart the same. Not 
— does it cover the same ground, but the walls and piers, 
under their reduction of bulk and recasing, preserve in the 
main their identity within. The architectural design of the Nor- 
man church was of the very simplest character. It consisted of a 
nave of thirteen bays, a structural choir of four, with solid walls 
flanked by aisles and ending in the invariable apse, transepts of 
three bays’ with apsidal chapels, a central and two western 
towers. The latter, as at old St. Paul’s, and now at Wells, out- 
flanked the aisles. Bay succeeded bay throughout the whole fabric 
without the slightest variation of form or arrangement. The value 
of repetition ot plain but grand forms, so much lost sight of by 
modern architects in their straining after variety, but in which the 
esthetic power of medizeval fabrics so greatly lies, is nowhere more 
remarkably illustrated. The arcade is only removed by the two 

uare retiring members from being a mere succession of round- 
headed holes in the wall. The windows are unornamented apertures, 
with gradually retreating faces, and arch-heads turned in brick- 
work, The surfaces are everywhere perfectly plain, wholly un- 
relieved by sculptured ornament. But with all its stern simplicity 
it is impossible to name a more impressive pile, or one which ex- 
hibits more powerfully the innate dignity of Norman architecture. 
The most conspicuous defect within is the absence of vaulting in 
the central space. It is singular that while groined vaults were 
covering the nayes of all the great churches on the other side of 
the Channel, it took architects on this side so long before they 
could venture on the leap which, when once taken in the choir 
of Canterbury—our earliest English example, and that due toa 
French architect—proved so easy to follow. The substitute was 
chosen instead of the flat boarded ceimngs, of which the best 
example is to be seen at Peterborough. The nave ceiling of St. 
Albans is a poor late work, very coarsely painted. 

The earliest attempt at structural alteration in St. Albans 
Abbey church, the magnificent project of the tasteful but un- 
practical John de Cella (1195-1214) for rebuilding the western 
facade, as the first ee) pepe d to the reconstruction of the whole 
in the new style, ended in mortifying failure. Had the Abbot's 
designs been carried out, we see from the exquisite grace of the 
triple western portals that hz would have given us the most 
beautiful Early-English front conceivable, surpassing even that of 
Wells. But the graduate of Paris, the accomplished grammarian, 
poet, and physician, “more scholarium rei familiaris ignarus "— 


with a temperament more sanguine than calculating—was not the 
man to cope with a knavish builder, and struggle successfully with 
the difficulties of so vast a work. Starting with the m 
legacy of 100 marks (less than 7ol.) of his predecessor Abbot 
Warin, with infinite difficulty he demolished the vast Norman 
facade with its flanking towers, and forgetful, writes the chronicler, 
of the taunt against those “ who begin to build and are not able to 
finish,” laid the foundation of his new work before he had collected 
money for it. The result cannot be better told than in Sir Gilbert 
Scott's words:— He had scarcely got his new work out of the 
ground before his funds were exhausted. [is first builder,” one 
Master Hugh of Goldcliff,“ vir quidem fallax et falsidicus, sed artifex 
preelectus,” “turned out a rascal, and he had to discharge him ; 
the stones used” (“utpote tenerrime ”) “were broken up by the 
frost, so that the wreck of images and flowers became the laughing- 
stock of beholders.” It was in vain that he sent round with the 
begging-box a clerk, namesake of St. Amphibalus, who, after 
having been dead for four days, had been raised by the merits of 
the saints. Not even the visible rhetoric of one who had come 
back from the other world could raise sutticient funds for this un- 
lucky undertaking, which, the old historian tells us, “like the 
sea which swallows up all the rivers and is never the fuller, ab- 
sorbed all the money that could be gathered, and seemed never the 
nearer completion.” We fancy we see something more than mere 

management when we find as the result of thirty years’ over- 
sight of the work by one Master Gilbert of Sisseverne the addition 
ot scarce more than two feet to its height. 

Abbot de Cella was succeeded by William of Trumpington 
(1214-1235), “a man who united with his predecessor’s taste for 
building” a more moderate “ambition, and greater aptitude for 
business.” He, continues Sir Gilbert Scott, “resumed the sus- 
pended works, but moderated their costliness ; and making all their 
details plainer, and giving up or postponing the flanking towers, he 
was not only enabled to complete the rest of the front, but also to 
carry on the new work a long way down the nave, and sub- 
sequently to make many other alterations.” With these facts as 
recorded by the historian it is very instructive to inspect the 
actual building, and mark the sudden change in the work. “ Below 
we find traces of the artist; above of the constructor and man of 
business, though not to the exclusion of art. Thus round the 
internal piers at the west end are bases for marble shafts; some- 
what higher are the marks where their moulded bands have been 
broken off; but above their capitals are wanting. Both are noble 
works. Trumpington’s are bold and massive, and his details good 
and simple ; but for mere beauty of design we must award the 
to his less thrifty but more spirituel predecessor.” Trumpington’s 
chief work was the recasting of the western bays of the nave, five 
to the south and four to the north; an admirable example of the 
skill with which these medieval artists without demolition forced 
a building of one style to assume the characteristics of another. 
On comparing this arcade with that at Winchester, where a similar 
work of transformation was somewhat later carried out by 
William of Wykeham, we notice the superior lightness and 
delicacy of the piers at St. Albans. This is to be attributed to 
the greater strength and cohesion of the brick core over Walkelyn’s 
masses of loose rubble, from which it was not safe to do much 
more than remove the coating of ashlar. A very singular proof of 
the carelessness with which medieval builders brought their work 
into the closest proximity with that of their predecessors, without 
any attempt to conceal the discrepancy, appears in the easternmost 
bay on the north side, where, to preserve an already existing altar, 
the plain square Norman pier remains for nearly its full height, 
with a stunted cluster of early English columns supporting the 
pointed arch resting on its flat top; almost as if, as we feel with 
some of Michael Angelo’s untinished statues, the finished work 
were within, waiting for the clumsy covering to be stripped off. Part 
of the south aisle fell a.D. 1323, and the work of transformation 
was carried on for five more bays on that side of the nave by 
Abbots Hugh of Eversden and Richard of Wallingford. This 
arcade is a very beautiful example of the Decorated style, a com- 

ison of which with the earlier work to the west of it is highly 
instructive. The levels, divisions, and general character are so 
accurately maintained that an inexperienced observer might well 
be pardoned for considering them to be works of the same date ; 
the distinction being, however, unmistakeably marked by the dif- 
ference of the mouldings, the increased use of sculpture, and the 
substitution of the ball-tlower for the dog’s-tooth. 

Between the two last-mentioned works must be placed the recon- 
struction of the eastern limb by Abbot Roger Norton about 1280. 
This is a plain but good example of the Early Decorated style; 
“less forcible than the earlier works,” is Sir G. Scott's verdict, 
“but exceedingly beautiful.” For some unknown reason the Norman 
side walls of the presbytery were unpierced. Marked out with 
slightly sunken arches, as in the later example of Rochester 
Cathedral, the partition between the sacrarium and the aisles 
remained solid. This arrangement was continued in the thirteenth- 
century adaptation. In the new eastern bays the arches are open. 
The original Norman apse, with the flanking walls to the west of 
it, was pulled down, and a charming arcade of three arches, as at 
Wells and Exeter, was erected on the chord of the semicircle, 
affording originally a picturesque view into the Lady Chapel, 
erected by Abbot Hugh of Eversden when the Decorated style 
had attained its perfection and was blossoming forth in the 
most lavish beauty. The lofty wall of tabernacle work, of 
the same an as the reredos of Winchester Cathedral, St. 
Overeys, Christchurch Twynham, and Milton Abbas, erected by 
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Abbot William of Wallingford, 1476-84, across the second bay 
from the east, entirely shut off this beautiful vista, while it secured 
greater seclusion to the s beyond, known as the Feretory, in 
the centre of which stood the shrine of the patron saint till its 
destruction at the Reformation, and where it been re-erected 
out of the re-collected ents with but little loss of its original 
loveliness, by the patient care and skill, approaching to divination, 
of Mr. Chapple, Sir Gilbert Scott’s clerk of the works. Of 
the curious and beautiful structures that surround the eastern 
portion, the oaken watching-loft, the chantries of Abbots Ramryge 
and Whethamstead, if it be his, and of “good Duke Humphry” 
of Gloucester, we have no room to speak. 

The Lady Chapel, which may be safely pronounced to be the 
most elaborately beautiful part of the fabric, after having been 
cut off from the church by a public right of way, not yet we fear 
closed, and degraded to the purposes of a grammar school—by 
which, however, it has probably been saved from demolition for the 
sake of its materials—is now _— reassuming its original loveli- 
ness at the cost of the ladies of Hertfordshire, who have gracefully 
claimed as their own this portion of the vast work of restoration. 
Its delicate carving, having been boxed up by wainscot panelling, 
is happily much less injured than might have been anticipa 
and the groined ceiling of oak, with its curiously carved bosses, 
remains wonderfully perfect. At the western end the disjecta 
membra of the shrine of St. Amphibalus are being gradually 
pieced ae. Mr. Chapple, the indefatigable clerk of the 
works, believes that he has recovered nearly the whole, and only 
funds are wanting to complete the restoration. 

Another minor work, belonging to the same period, must not 

over. This is the low stone screen, most inaccurately 
and unaccountably called the Screen of St. Cuthbert, which, 
stretching across the fourth bay from the crossing, separated the 
choir from the nave, and originally divided the church of the 
monks from that of the laity. It isan exquisite work of the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and is sennahalie for exhibiting the two 
ee doors, one on each side of the altar of Holy Cross, which 
ere, as at Canterbury and Durham and elsewhere, stood in the 
centre of the western side of the screen below the great rood. If 
we mistake not, this is the only instance in England where the two 
doors exist and are in use. 

We must not omit to mention the very remarkable series of 

intings of the Crucifixion, with one of the Glories of the Blessed 
irgin, usually the Annunciation, below it, on the western faces of 
the five Norman piers west of the screen. These indicate the 
position of altars, the dedications of which have been un- 
ravelled by the patient labour of Mr. Ridgway Lloyd, 
and may be found, together with a very considerable amount 
of most interesting excerpts from the Gesta Abbatum and other 
records, in his — little works on the altars and monu- 
ments, and on the shrines of the albey. As furnishing trustworthy 
materials from documentary sources, illustrated and interpreted by 
a sound archeologist, they are indispensable for a correct view of 
its architectural history. In this respect they form a most valu- 
able a to Messrs. Buclilers’ elaborate history of the 
fabric, which, allowing for a few curious errors—of which the identi- 
fication of the chapel of St. Cuthbert and the dormitory over it 
with the rood screen is the most incomprehensible—still remains 
one of the earliest and most admirable examples of that school 
of architectural investigation to which Professor Willis first 
publicly led the way by his lectures and published works, but in 
which the elder Mr. Buckler had long before been a diligent 
student and most trustworthy guide. 


OUR MEAT SUPPLY. 


As we are threatened with an increase in the existing high 
prices .of meat, it might be desirable to try to introduce 
ter economy in its consumption. It is generally admitted that 
inglish cookery is wasteful, and attempts are being made to esta- 
blish schools where better methods may be taught. A writer in 
the Zimes informs us that an organization is possible which would 
teach cookery not only in elementary schools, but to ladies of the 
middle classes who are or wish to be wives, and not to be ladies 
only, to domestic servants, and artisans’ wives. Let a “ locality ” feel 
the want of a school for cookery, and its first work will be to sub- 
scribe about 25/. and send a competent person to the National 
Training School to become a certificated teacher. Such person 
should be well educated; she may be the daughter of a clergy- 
man, doctor, lawyer, or half-pay army or navy officer, Pat 
she must have the desire to earn her own living and be 
content with an income of 8o0/. or tool. a year for forty 
weeks’ instruction. Her age should be between twenty 
and thirty. We pause to remark that a locality which can find 
25/. can probably also find a person answering this description. 
And even if no general subscription could be obtained, the lady or her 
friends could probably raise 25/. among them; and we are told that for 
this sum she might go through a complete course of instruction at 
South Kensington, lasting twelve or thirteen weeks, entitling her 
to a diploma, and qualifying her, as we understand, to give useful 
instruction in cooking to her neighbours, and to earn an income for 
herself of 80l.a year. If these promises are true, and we by no 
means suggest that they are not true, we should expect that ladies 
of the middle class between twenty and thirty, and well educated, 
would rush to South Kensington as diggers rush to a newly dis- 


covered gold-mine. It would be rather hard upon the locality 
which had subscribed its 25/. if the selected lady, returning with her 
diploma, should prefer to give up to one specimen of ind what 
was meant for all, or, in other words, to confine the exercise of 
her acquired skill in cooking to the kitchen of her husband’s house. 
But if her lessons would be valuable to pupils, it follows that her 
management would be useful at home, and if a good knowledge of 
cookery can be got for 25/., ladies of the middle class who, as this 
writer puts it, wish to be wives and not to be ladies only, had 
better go to the Training School without delay. Not only would many 
households be made more comfortable, but a partial remedy would 
be applied to that ever-increasing trouble of the high price of 
meat. Bad cookery implies waste, and cooks who have no variety 
of resource necessarily rely on what are called plain joints; or, in 
other words, they send to table three or four times as much meat 
as is likely to be consumed. When the labouring classes are ex- 
horted to overcome their prejudice against Australian and other 
ed meats, it would be well to teach them if possible to 

serve these meats in some attractive way. The labouring man 
likes for his Sunday’s dinner a joint of meat baked with potatoes, 
and no possible preparation of preserved meat will satisfy him 
while he can get his joint; butif he cannot, he may perhaps be glad 
to see what cookery can do for him. It must be allowed that 
cookery has not hitherto done much with Australian meat. It is 
much better cold than hot, and, as London is always well supplied 
with vegetables, it might be useful to instruct the wives 
of working-men in the art of dressing salads. This, like the 
cooking of potatoes, is one of the simple things which few persons 
can do well, and if the pupils of the Training School could 
teach each in her own neighbourhood as much as this, they would 
soon pay back the 25/. expended on them. The writer in the 
Times pathetically reters to the suffering from bad cookery which 
is undergone at the seaside. “ Every youthful drab,” he says, “ is 
turned to cooking,” and much good meat, not to speak of many tem- 

rs and digestions, is no doubt spoiled. Indeed, one almost expects 
fad cooking at the seaside, just as one expects wretched specimens * 
of horsetlesh in the carriages. But if a subscription of 150/. would 
provide a year’s instruction in useful cookery for an entire town, 
then we say that our dinners at the seaside need not be spoiled. 
We are told that in a moderate-sized local school gentry, sho 
keepers, servants, and artisans’ and labourers’ wives may all 
taught, and the fees for instruction are calculated at 120/.a year, 
which would go far towards meeting the expenditure. We must 
say that, if useful results can be attained for anything like the pro- 
posed outlay, there ought to be no hesitation in incurring it. 
There can be no doubt that considerable economy in preparing 
food is possible, and the general introduction of more thriity and 
wholesome cookery would be equivalent to a large increase of 
national wealth. 

It is only too probable that this economy will soon be more 
necessary than ever. The newspapers contain ing accounts 
of the spread of foot and mouth disease in several English 
counties, while as regards foreign cattle the apprehension of that 
disease affects supply almost equally with the reality of it. Im- 
porters urge that existing regulations should be abrogated; and 
they hint that, if this request be not complied with, they may dis- 
continue importation altogether. Their complaint is that foreign 
animals are subject at the place of landing to regulations which 
are not applied to home-bred animals exposed for sale in any 
market of the United Kingdom. In the latter case the animals 
suffering from disease only are required to be slaughtered, while 
the remainder are allowed to go all over the country; whereas in 
the case of foreign animals, if one animal of any class is even 
slightly affected, the whole of the cargo is ordered to be slaughtered, 
and thus enormous loss is sustained by the importer. This 
difference in practice cannot but be very detrimental to the foreign 
trade, and those engaged in that trade urge that it is very unfair. 
It has been suggested that a preference for the British bre<der 
over the importer would be natural in a Government in which 
the landed interest is strong. But we doubt whether Mr. 
Disraeli, or any member of his Cabinet, would veuture, even if dis- 
posed, to disregard the interest of the consumer. Politicians 
who have felt and suffered by the potency of the cry for “ cheap 
bread ” are hardly likely to provoke an agitation for “ cheap meat.” 
The difficulty is to determine on impartial consideration what the 
interest of the consumer really requires. It is certain that he must 
suffer, not only by any present rise in the price of cattle, but by any 
suggestion of the possibility of a future rise. If keep is scarce, it 
is said that meat must necessarily be dear, and if keep is plentitul, 
it is said that farmers are holding back their stock, which comes 
practically to the same thing. A deputation of foreign importers 
who lately had an interview with the Duke of Richmond stated 
that the most eminent veterinary authorities were almost unani- 
mously of opinion that the existing regulations should be with- 
drawn. These authorities would receive, as they deserve, attentive 
consideration, but it is only a few yearsago that the existing regu- 
lations or something like them were generally considered necessary. 
It is almost impossible without more information than we possess 
to form any opinion as to the justice of the importers’ complaint. 
They truly say that, although regulations exist, foot and mouth 
disease prevails toa great and increasing extent in England, and 


their spokesman treats it as “an epidemic, a passing evil, and 
vacant that all regulations are useless ho 
ion ions are is not, however, 
likely to be generally accepted. Bad as the condition of the 
country now is, it might be tar worse, and it would be difficult to 
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persuade any class of Englishmen that the importation of forei 
cattle ought to be unrestricted. There will be, however, per 
desire that regulations should not be more stringent than is abso- 
lutely necessary, and 2 might be some diseretionary 
power of modification. present. practice is twelve hours’ 
quarantine, and if within that time one case of disease a , a 
whole cargo will be ordered to immediate slaughter. It seems 
possible that in such cases a further period of quarantine might be 
only done the on further 
evil of disease. appearing. expense providi 
ion for this purpose might be prudently Geowel 
for the sake of diminishing, if possible, losses that must 
fall ultimately on the consumer, and also in order to con- 
vince foreign breeders that we are at least desirous to treat them 
reasonably. The threat of stopping the trade is not likely to be 
carried out unless traders have good grounds for thinking that they 
are capriciously and unfairly dealt with. We are told thatthe 
importation of foreign cattle into London lately has-been more than 
of the total quantity brought to market, and it is not likely 
that any Government of a commercial country would deal lightly 
with a trade of such magnitude and importance. It is well, how- 
ever, to kpep in mind the difficulties under which this trade is con- 
ducted, because these difficulties: inevitably translate themselves 
into a rise of price; and thus we come back to the point from which 
we started, that the only remedy against scarcity of supply is 
economy:in consumption. The British farmer is often pe tan to 
apply himself rather to producing stock than grain, and it is dis- 
couraging to find the prospect thus held out to him so seriously 
— as it appears to be by recurring liability to disease among 
flocks and herds. There has been a controversy lately whether 
can only @ profita wing heavy crops: 
grass, and feeding cattle on it, 
But here again the liability to disease comes in to cause a 
; fit there may be. It 
appears that in a wet summer disease develops itself alike in 
— cattle, sheep, and pigs, and, although the weather has 
itely changed favourably, much mischief has been done. It is 
therefore more than ever necessary to afford all reasonable facility 
es aan ga and if the breeding countries are as desirous to send 
cattle as we are to receive them, the difficulties which are 
now causing alarm ought to be greatly mitigated. We are told 
that an excellent system of inspection before shipping prevails in 
Holland, and it appears that the percentage of di cattle found 
among cargoes coming from that country is very small. It is 
searcely-necessary to say that our own system of inspection must 
be efficient and above suspicion, and ifany improvement is possible 
in this respect, Government, for its own sake, will be di to 
it. of is likely just at present to 
ve much leisure for contemplati e legislative achievements 
of his colleagues, = 


BOYS AT HOME. 

anaes has supplied reformers with a fruitful 
theme for discussion. It has been so since the daysof Hophni 

obsolete. On no other subject, except perhaps that of religion, do 
sensible disagree-so vidaly. On few do rival doctors differ 
more completely both as to diagnosis and treatment. One 
physician asserts that hard intellectual labour is injurious to grow- 
ing girls, whilst a lady M.D. of much experience writes an able 
paper to prove that mental work: strengthens their constitutions. 
A gentleman proclaims the merits of the “mene system of pauper 
education, because he is acquainted with an estimable clergyman 
has recently been mted to a living worth a thousand a 
year. On the other , @lady denounces the same system and 
favours boarding-out for young poupers; because the account. she 
receives of the subsequent career of the girls is-not edifying. Old- 
fashioned people often insist that servants have steadily deteriorated 
ever since they learnt to read and write fluently. Mrs. Crawshay, on 
the contrary, seeks to demonstrate that a knowledge of music makes 
the housemaid dust the rooms better, and that an acquaintance 
with modern languages, particularly French, will assist her 
maid to make becoming bonnets out of apparently useless 
materials. One mother will begin the education of her baby 
by whipping it as soon as it has cut its teeth, whilst another 
mother will spare the rod, and allow her children to run wild until 
have changed their milk set. One 
will teach his boy-to fire off a gun re he can carry it, 
whilst will allow his boy a Imife to stick. 
Some e approve of competition as an incentive to learning, 
and pe en. think th highly immoral. There is, how- 
ever, one point upon which almost one seems to be 4 
It is that a know of the three Rs is necessary to those who 
are obliged to earn their own livelihood, but who wish to do so in 
other ways than by manual labour. Curious to say, it is 
in a real lmowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic: that 
our young men are often found most deficient. Ask an average 
boy of sixteen who has been at a good school to read aloud a leader 
in the 7imes, and the chances are you have to stop your ears. Ask 
him to write a si note of inquiry, and he looks aghast, although 
perhaps he has carried off a prize for Latin compesition. Give him 


a house account-book to add up, and request him to make an 
abstract of the weekly bills of the ra month, and he is 
absolutely helpless, and yet he may have reached the Sixth Book 
of Euclid. Send him to dosome shopping, and he can scarcely cal- 
culate what he has spent, power he ought to bring back. 
No wonder so many lads get into debt when they are obliged to cater 
for themselves, and have never learnt the price of anything beyond 
lollipops and lemonade. 

It is from the time when a child need no longer remain in the 
nursery until he is ready to go to school that a wise mother will claim 
him as her pupil, and will teach hinmythose lessons which are only to 
be learnt at home, and which are of considerable im ce to 
him in after-life. It is very nice that a boy should know his 
Latin grammar well before he goes to school, and even some 
Greek ; but, after all, the dead languages will be pounded into him 
somehow, and there are other things which he ought to learn while 
he has the opportunity. Thechild who can read aloud, modulate his 
voice, attend to the stops, and enunciate his words distinctly, may be 
a dunce in other things, but he will find the accomplishment so easily 
acquired of lifelong advantage to him. Mauch may. be done to 
simplify the process of learning to write by encouraging children to 
send play letters to each other, or to absent members of the family. 
Governesses have hitherto steadily set their faces: against’ their 

upils-learning to write in any but the orthodox way of copying a 
foclieh sentence, with long words, in a. ruled book. They persist 
in saying that allowing them to scribble in their own way on 
stray pieces of paper or on a@ slate “cramps” their hands, 
and prevents them from ever learning to spell correctly. This 
is a pernicious and widespread delusion. Even if the notion had 
any truth in it, all objections might be got over by encouraging 
the. children to copy printed letters—an excellent plan by the 
way to form a legate hand. There is nothing that cultivates a 
boy so rapidly and in so satisfactory a direction as being able to 
put into writing anything he wants to say. The inscription so 
oddly composed, so phonetically-spelled, which adorns the fly-leaf 
of the Tennyson presented last birthday to, his mother; the first 
lisping numbers in which mine rhymes to Valentine, the mag- 
niloquent prose epitaph on a dog or canary bird loved and lost— 
all such things be utterly ridiculous, and may bring a blush 
in after years we dewny cheek, but the time devoted to their 
composition was not thrown away. It is very desirable that when 
a boy goes to school writing home should present no difficulties. 
A few lines in pencil to tell how he has gained a place in his 
class, or had a splendid paper-hunt, the power of easily replying 
to a little sister's letter, will 1 = up the close ties of home whi 
ought not to be undervalued. We have known educated gentle- 
men who would rather walk a mile to answer a letter than write 
half-a-dozen lines. The strange compositions that may often be 
seen in the newspapers, with respectable names appended to 
them, show how very useful a little early education and 
practice in letter-writmg would be to public men. A little 

ical knowledge of arithmetic also is very easily. acquired. 

e first three rules can be taught by a few pieces: of paper torn 
up and made into sums, so as to give the pupil something more 
than an abstract:idea of what figures mean. Many young men get 
into debt because they have never been accustomed to manage an 
allowance; everything has been paid for them. The number of 
— in a shilling, of shillings in a pound, is not to be acquired by 

learning tables, but by spending money and keeping an account of 
it. The boy who isaccustomed to provide himself with certain 
articles out of a fixed sum will, by the time he is grown up, have 
an idea of what things cost. A lar allowance can scarcely 
begun too soon. Parents might perhaps confide to their eldex 
children the actual state of their finances more frequently than 
they do. They would often be rewarded for their confidence by a 
sense of chivalry amongst the boys preventing them from spend 
at college more than was necessary. The lads would be pnts 
to encroach, as they so often do, on the slender portions laid by 
for their sisters. In families not engaged in business there is no 
possible reason why the children should not know a good deal 
about income and expenditure. A profound mystery is generally 
made of the subject. The consequence is that the young people 
think their father is a sponge full of gold-dust, out of whom as 
much money as possible is to be squeezed. They are often greatly 
surprised when upon his death they find how little remains to be 
divided amongst them. 

To be shut up in a small town house during wet weather 
with half-a-dozen youths home for the holidays is net always 
heaven upon earth. The principal use they make of their fingers 
is to produce di and unearthly noises. Their feet are 
employed in wearing out the carpets and shuffling on and off 
their slippers. They cannot even strum a popular tune on the 

jano to amuse themselves, nor join together in a simple glee. 

riting letters they find such hard work that they would prefer 
to spend a day on the treadmill rather than compose one. Read- 
ing isa bore after the story books have been exhausted. To 
get up a charade would be too much trouble, and in order 
to xill time they are reduced to counting the raindrops on 
the window and beggar my neighbour, or to teazing their sisters 
and playing — jokes upon the servants. It is not to schools 
that we ought to look for the practical and primary education 
which is imperatively necessary for boys who are to make their 
own way in the world:in this.country or in the colonies. It ought 
to be given at home, principally before they ge to school, but 
partly which are now the rule. No doubt 
the boys will grumble at haying to work in the holidays which are 
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all too short for the amount of listless loungi 
which must be crammed into them. Stil 
not let them pass away unimproved. A few walks and talks 
draw out and satisfy curiosity ” to 
encouraged in young e. No boy will object to learn 
how to distinguish a faint | a fit, how A tie “ae wound or 
recover a person from drowning, how to put out a fire or sew 
‘on.a button, knock in a nail, or make a salad. In short, the 
igencies of a picnic or a journey may provide him with resources 
to be developed afterwards beside a bush fire at the antipodes, in 
a shipwreck, under the of an enemy, or at a competitive ex- 
amination. It can do him no harm to have a clear idea as to the 
relative positions of the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Qpposition, and to know the difference between a bluebell and a 
‘buttereup, a crocodile and an alligator, a barrister and a solicitor. 
It is also desirable that he should be able to come into a room 
without slouching, and to hand alady a chair with politeness. He 
will find that the power to sing a simple tune at sight and join in 
a rational conversation will not take much from the pleasures of 
life, nor prevent his being able to catch a ball or a salmon. A 
few weeks will often sutfice to teach a mere infant the notes of 
music and their places on the piano. It is amusing to watch the 
rays of delight which beam from the faces of the children at the 
Kindergartens when they are asked to sing something. Then too, 
the use of a needle and thread is as easily learnt by a boy as a girl; 
he does not instinctively feel that there is anything ridiculous in 
the employment of sewing, and the accomplishment is sure to come 
in usefully in many ways. Every sailor knows something about 
it, and does not think himself a Miss.Molly in consequence. 

One of the best things a young man can be indulged in is a 
taste. It will save him from the ennui which might drive him 
to gambling or undesirable company. Few boys with a real love 
for some science or art ever come tomuch harm. The intelligence 
dev in a child who collects specimens of stone or birds’ 
nests, to cultivate a garden, or to carve a piece of wood, will 
make him a better man of business, or helphimin a profession, asthe 
case may be. A few hyacinth bulbs to nurse, a fern-case to water, 
some flowers to arrange, will give a feeling of home even to a 
dingy London lodging; but the love of flowers, like many other 
things, must be learnt in childhood. Tastes are not, as a rule, 
exorbitantly expensive; they are certainly very much cheaper 
than vices. A very moderate percentage of an income judiciously 
laid out will soon secure an excellent library. It is surprising 
how small a sum will suffice for the purchase of every standard 
work worth having. The most famous private libraries cost their 
owners nothing in comparison with the price of a few racehorses. 
Pictures judiciously selected are not an extravagance to those who 
can afford them. Any collection made with knowledge and love 
of the subject is almost sure to be worth at least what it cost. 
The time it occupied in collecting is in many instances rescued 
from being employed in idleness or frivolity. 


OLD AND NEW HOTELS IN PARIS. 


We: are told that the Grand Hotel du Louvre has changed 
hands, and that the price of the goodwill in round num- 
ders was rated at 100,000/. Although the hotel has found 
imitators and rivals that must have been running it very hard, 
thanks to decided advantages in situation, we are not at all 
ure that the price is excessive. The Louvre has gone through 
many vicissitudes since it first threw open its doors to delight the 
travelling public with the sumptuousness and novel convenience 
of its arrangements. Perhaps it has had reason to regret some 
want of forethought in its original projectors, who chose to in- 
vest their money in a site which has been becoming less and less 
central. The centres of business as well as of fashion have been 
shifting westwards, and under the magnificent auspices of M. 
Haussmann and his Imperial master whole quarters of mansions 
have sprung up about the Arc de Triomphe and the Faubourgs 
du Roule and St. Honoré. In common with all other establish- 
ments of the kind, the Louvre suffered severely during the two 
sieges and subsequently. With the single exception of “The 
Chatham,” we believe that every considerable hotel in Paris had 
been turned into an ambulance, and any guest who lingered in 
them had his nerves shaken by the sight of perpetual funerals, and 
his slumbers broken by the nailing down or cotlins. Contagious 
and infectious diseases had been far more fatal than sorties and 
skirmishes, and even after the ex-ambulances had been purified, 
they were still haunted by gloomy associations, and their 
former friends shrank from returning to them. Lesides, when 
the first outburst of curiosity had been satisfied, when the 
more enthusiastic strangers had paid their visits to the scenes 
made notorious by crime or civil bloodshed, when they had 
inspected the devastation in Paris and its purlieus that had been 
wrought by shot, shells, and petroleum, the influx of foreign 
tourists was checked. The gaiety of the city had been eclipsed, 
and half the citizens were left in mourning, There was no 
“ society,” properly so-called, and not only were hospitable houses 
closed which foreigners used to frequent when they came to Paris 
for its season, but the social dulness re-acted on the gay externals 
used to to the ‘There were 

i ins 0 wy equipages in shady of 
the Sola. de the broad thoroughfare of the 
Elysées. The high-bred horses on which long-stirruped equestrians 
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in, the demi-monde who began to 
crowd back to them were dull in spirits and dingy in attire. The 
theatres hunted up old pieces in their reperteries, and Féeries that 
had once been gorgeous were reproduced with faded splendour. 
Some famous restaurants had put up their shutters; the cellars of 
others had evidently been requisitioned ; the kitchens and larders 
of all of them were administered on a more frugal system than 
formerly. The hotels which had once been most popular found that 
they must tempt customers, and the Louvre, among others, recon- 
sidered its scale of charges. It gave a better table-d’héte dinner for 
asmaller price, and supplied table wine at discretion that any one 
might be content to driak. It served a breakfast at a fixed price that 
undersold the ments @ é¢ carte in its own restaurant. What 
with these prudent concessions to circumstances, and what with the 
inevitable attraction which Paris, whatever be its condition, must al- 
ways exercise upon tourists, the Louvre business has become as brisk 
as ever again, and we sincerely trust it may continue to flourish. 
But now, when we hear of its changing hands, is the time to offer a 
word of warning to the new management. Latterly, we are sorry to 
say, the hotel has made a practice of departing from its legitimate 
line of business, and has been sacrificing the comfort of its 
customers for the sake of chance patrons. Its public rooms are 
perpetually being let for private entertainments. You arrive from 
the country by one of the evening trains, looking hopefully 
forward to a quiet supper and bed. You find the house turned 
upside down for a ball that is given by some of the trade 
guilds, or in celebration of some magnificent wedding of the dour- 
geotste. The courtyard isa “scene of fairy enchantment.” The 
grand staircase is blazing in lights and flowers ; and the amateurs 
of music who gather on its landing-places have the privilege of 
listening to a concert gratis. But the weary traveller resents the 
absence or inattention of the waiters, draughted otf for exceptional 
duty; and it is well for him if he has the luck to be provided 
with a room where he is not disturbed by the sound of the merry- 
i No doubt Joint Stock Companies must do the best they 

can for themselves. But fair consideration for their regular 
customers must certainly pay best in the end, and unless they can 
provide separate suites of sound-proof rooms, they ought to erect a 
succursale where they might encourage these exotic entertainments 
as a distinct branch of se lucrative business. ms 

Yet in common gratitude we are prepared to ive a good 
deal to the of such the Louvre. 
We remember well what Paris hotel accommodation used to 
be before their example wrought a revolution. There were 
some half-dozen of comfortable establishments to be sure, where, 
if you did not mind spending money freely, you had no great 
cause tou complain. But in tnese establishments even money did 
not necessarily buy attention. They had an old connexion among 
the aristocracy and millionaires, and their principle was to 
give the preference to their most valued patrons. {[t was not 
every gentleman, travelling with a wife family, who was in- 
clired to commit himself to the occupation of a grand suite of apart- 
ments in the front. He had to hold it at an exorbitant charge 
on the chance of the arrival or non-arrival of some illustrious 
stranger, and to place himself in the hands of the chef'so far as his 
table was concerned. The ordinary bachelor went to the wall of 
course, however well filled his purse might be; and if he were 
sensible, he learned to seek quarters elsewhere where he could be 
equally uncomfortable at a more moderate figure. For the hotels of 
the French capital were what the hotels in the departments mostly 
are now—abodes of anything rather than sweetness and light. They 
were situated in some close and narrow thoroughiare, for the best 
of reasons—in those days all the thoroughfares in Paris were close 
and narrow. House had been added to house, as the connexion 
went on developing. A succession of stifling courts had come to 
be involved in labyrinths of rambling architecture, to which no 
one had the clue but the host and hiscontidential servants. Parti- 
tions had been pierced promiscuously ; chasms between floors of 
ditterent elevations had been bridged over; the innumerable little 
staircases were 23 steep as the companion ladders of a wall-sided 
steamer, and were scented in a way that recalled sea-going associ- 
ations. Whether you did not come to signal grief over brooms and 
buckets left about in the dark passages depended on the habits of 
the house-maids, or rather house-men. And there was no burst of 
light to dazzle you when, leaving the outer darkness of the passages, 
you opened the door of your little salon; although its shadowy 
recesses might be resplendent with tarnished gilding, although 
cherubs or rosy cupids might be gambolling among faded flowers 
in the ceiling, and a masterpiece of ornamental clockwork might 
be ticking and chiming spasmodically on the velvet-draped 
chimney-piece. To order a repast.in rooms like these was tantar 
mount to issuing invitations to all the blue devils, and the chances 
were that you had begun the day in anything rather than a 
buoyant frame of mind. kor youhad to choose betweenshutting your 
bedroom window and exposing your slumbering form to the’ critical 
animad versions of over the way, who might almost have 
shaken hands with you from their windows. You had to intrigue 
for a bath the night before, and resume the interrupted negotia- 
tions after tolling at intervals for it in the morning, If you de- 
scended to the public breakfast-room for your morning meal, you 
had the choice between soles, steaks, and chops, or cutlets, filets and 
as the house was conducted on the prin- 
ciples of French or English cookery; and if you decided to esca 
from its monotony and launch out in some restaurant, you had 
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run the gauntlet of reproachful eyes in the bureau, raised in mute 
i sara from over the pages of the ledgers. 
e establishment of the Grand Hétel du Louvre released many 
a grumbling British gentleman from this state of comfortless 
slavery. For the first time the houseless stranger found himself 
pretty sure of a comfortable home where he might actually be 
master of his own movements. The great majority of some seven 
hundred lofty rooms looked out upon airy streets. There were 
spacious windows, opening generally upon balconies. The rooms 
had all been carefully furnished to a P overs with something 
approaching to luxury, on a tariff regulated according to their 
height from the — and their outlook. They might not be 
positively cheap, but you felt that relatively you got value for 
your money. And when you had once paid for your room and 
the attendance, you need do nothing more for the good of the 
house. You puta key in your re and all Paris was before 
oe You might breakfast at the “Trois Fréres”—the “ Trois 
res” was still in existence in those days—and dine at the 
“ Rocher du Cancale”; you might indulge in the Bordeaux of the 
“Café Anglais,” the Sauternes of Bignon, or the Burgundies of the 
“Café Voisin.” Or you might satisfy nature with the wholesome 
fare of some crémerie round the corner, or e of an Apician 
banquet at a couple of francs over the colonnades of the Palais 
Royal. For our own part we have never had the nerve to test the 
enterprise that supplies oysters of Marennes and “4 of Périgord at 
something like the price of potatoes and boiled beef. But unques- 
tionably the real enjoyment of Paris consists in the independence 
that permits you to try everything all round, down to the mys- 
terious matelottes de lapin in the guinguettes outside the barriers. 
Perhaps the pervading sense of independence was occasionally 
carried a trifle too far for some people's tastes in some of the great 
new hotels. The showiest of the company they entertained within 
their gates was at times the reverse of select. The management 
could not demand certificates of moral character at the Bureau 
de réception, and the utmost it could do was to take care 
that appearances were scrupulously respected. Adventurers 
ef both sexes, gentlemen of independent fortune and morals, 
and ladies unattached, found a novel charm in establishments 
where they met with flights of birds of a feather, and could 
find congenial acquaintances who helped them to beguile the 
time. ‘There were reading and lounging rooms where they 
could improve the acquaintances that had arisen out of chance 
Vicinity at the table-d'hdte, and there were weekly dances where 
the only voucher demanded was a certificate of occupation in the 
shape of a reference to the hotel books. But, after all, such ag- 
lomerations of society all the world over must be more or less 
ken up into sets, and casual visitors to these d Parisian 
hotels need remark nothing whatever of the flirtations going on 
around them. These hotels are not only very cheerful places, but, 
on the whole, are about as decorous and respectable as any 
establishment of the kind can hope to be. It is certain that, 
what with the number of guests they collect under the same 
roof, the careful registers they keep, and the luxuriously covered 
courts and public sa/ons which imitate the most taking features of 
the clubs, and provide an agreeable rendezvous for all weathers, 
~ are an inestimable blessing to bachelor tourists. When we 
look back on our experience in the makeshift days before they 
came into being, we congratulate ourselves on the signs of their 
og nga prosperity, and hope that their shadows may never 


REVIEWS. 


RANDOLPH’S WORKS.* 


_“ RANDOLPH was a writer of remarkable powers, 
which, although he died at the early age of thirty, he already 
knew how to use with the best effect. He was burn in the same 
year as Waller, but Ben Jonson survived him, so that we are at 
some loss whether to class him with the “ giant race before the 
Flood,” or with those who reared that second temple, which, 
according to Dryden's confession, was so very unlike the first. 
Randolph has no cause to fear comparison with either. The 
sustained and varied power with which he writes, and the absence 
of dull and tedious passages, would give him a very conspicuous 
among the former; wiilst, had he survived the Restoration, 

e would no doubt have appeared a better dramatist than 
D’Avenant or Dryden, and as good a poet as Waller or Denham. 
In the general revival of all that is good, bad, and indifferent in 
the literature of his period, we cannot but wonder that Mr. Hazlitt, 
who has had so much in his power in this respect, should have 
reserved one of whom he has so high an opinion to be the very 
last on whom he bestows the honour of areprint. “ His writings,” 
he says, “ must be allowed to hold a far a place in our litera- 
ture than those of Browne and Carew,” whom he long ago gave 
to us in all the majesty of quarto and half-Roxburgh ; while others, 
equally his inferiors, have been presented to us in more attractive 
forms than the dumpy and disproportioned duodecimo which is 
now before us. This is the more remarkable, as the pages of an 
indefatigable little contemporary inform us that so long as eight 


* Poetical and Dramatic Works of Thomas Randol, College, 
Cam':ridge. Now First Collected and Edited from the ly Copies and 
from MSS., with some Account of the Author and Occasional Notes, by 
W. Carew Hazlitt. London: Reeves & Turner. 1875. 


a ago Randolph wus fully before him, and he had rendered 
imself so fully master of his subject as to make him feel justified 
in calling Charles Knight’s L£nglish Cyclopedia of Brography 
“ that most egregious book,” of which for his sins he been the 
infelix emptor. This apparent mastership of the subject led us to 
hope that the “some account of the author” would contain 
a few new facts about one in whom the world feels interest ; 
but, alas! he is reduced to kill him off summarily in the 
third page, and the only two incidents of which we know anything 
certain are dismissed in the most curt and unsatisfactory fashion. 
In the text we are told that “at some festive gathering, a fray 
arose, in which the poet lost one of his fingers”; and in a note we 
find that “it appears from a passage in one of his poems that 
latterly he was marked by the small-pox.” In the absence of 
everything else in the way of information, we think Mr. Hazlitt 
might have told us that it was the little finger of the left hand 
which was lost, and that the fray took place in London. He might 
also have mentioned, as an attack of small-pox was then a most 
serious matter, that the poem in which Randolph says that 

My physiognomy two years ago 

By the small-pox was marred, 
must have been written after 1628, as it refers to the death of Dr. 
Lamb, the wretched impostor, who was hunted down that year by 
the populace of London. The only other point to be noted in the 
“some account” is that Mr. Hazlitt is led to state that “we do 
not believe that of Jonson, and the circle by which that poet was 
surrounded, Randolph ever knew actually much.” This he rests 
upon an anecdote (Hazlitt’s New London Jest Book, 1871, p. 338), 
which, if it be an authority at all, may be quoted just as well one 
way as the other. Our own belief is that in his later days few 
stood higher in Jonson's esteem, or were more familiarly intimate 
with him than Randolph, who, the keen-witted veteran could not 
help seeing, was the ablest man living among those whom he had 
“ sealed ot the tribe of Ben.” There is also something delight- 
fully enthusiastic in the affectionate veneration with which the 
neophyte returned the regard of the laurelled patriarch :-— 

I am akin to heroes being thine, 

And part of my alliance is divine, 

It will thus be seen that we do not think much of the mode in 
which Mr. Hazlitt has discharged the duties of a biographer, while 
those of an editor are performed in a still more perfunctory 
manner. It is true that he only promises to furnish “ occasional 
notes,” but what is the meaning of such a phrase when applied to 
an editor? Had he had the good fortune to come across marginal 
scribblings of Coleridge, or Scott, or Lamb, the meaning of the 
word “ occasional ” would have been perfectly intelligible; but asa 
description of what Mr. Carlyle delights to call a “competent 
editor's ” labours, it is surely the very last term that ought to have 
been employed. Nevertheless we are afraid that it is the only 
description which would give an idea of what Mr. Hazlitt has 
really done. His notes are simply the jottings down of a man who 
was lying on his back reading, and not at all those of an editor 
whose heart was engaged in securing the correctness of his author's 
text, and clearing up doubtful points’in his meaning. 

Let us begin with his “conjectural emendations,” in which 
the poco-curante vein comes out very plainly, At p. 112 the ald 
copies print :— 

T'll not be ungrateful. 
It lies in you to turn these silver hairs 


To a fresh black again, and by one favour 
Cut forty years away from the gray sum.” 


Here Mr. Hazlitt thinks it necessary to change gray to great. 
Again, at p. 199, when the one speaker is labouring to get the other 
to share with him in his groundless fears, the old copies of the 
Muses'Looking Glass read :— 
Arnos. What can there be 

That I should fear? The gods? If they be good, 

*Tis sin to fear them ; if not good, no gods ; 

And then let them fear me. Or, are they devils, 

That must afiright me? 


Will it be believed that Mr. Hazlitt, without the slightest autho- 
rity, changes the last half line into “ That most affright ye”? At 
. 219 in the same ocd the old copy reads, in speaking of the 
oundation of a new library :— 
I will put down Bodley’s and the Vatican ; 
of which the meaning one would think is sufficiently clear, but not 
to the apprehension of Mr. Hazlitt, who changes Bodley’s to Bodley, 
and calls attention to his discrimination in a note. At p. 312 of 
Amyntas the old copies have :— 
*Tis against her commands 

Whose every breath has power to stay our hands. 
Here “ every breath” of course means “ lightest word,” but this 
does not satisfy the editor, who prints “very breath,” which is 
comparatively without meaning atall. At p. 332 of the same play 
the old copies read :— 

Sure Esculapius 

Revisits earth again, and in this shape 

Deals health among us! I before was nothing 

But brute and beast, 
It was surely unnecessary to change this into “a brute beast,” 
which, to our apprehension at least, weakens the effect. At 
Pp. 337 of the same play we find in the old copies :— 

Damon. Would I had met this morning 
Infectious vapours, nursing plagues, not thee. 
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Mr. Hazlitt changes “ nursing plagues” into “ cursing plagues,” 
with an efiect that is almost ludicrous, as it can only mean that the 
vapours were cursing the plagues. But astill more amusing instance 
of one of these happy-go-lucky “occasional” emendations occurs 
at p. 536, where Randolph speaks of an 


Tnns-of-Court man, that hath gone 
To buy an Ovid with a Littleton. 


Here Mr. Hazlitt changes “buy an Ovid” into “bind an Ovid 
with a Littleton,” and justifies this extraordinary effort of critical 
acumer by quoting a case within his knowledge of “ a book- 
collector in the country meeting with a copy of Shakspeare’s 
Lucrece quarto, 1594, Laced up in a volume with sone law- 
tracts.” 

In cases where this occasional editor's ear alone is concerned he 
is equally infelicitous. At p. 485, in a passage which has evidently 
something wrong about it:— 

Pore. How comes it that you dare with impudence 
Deny the priests their titles ? 
Dutirate. Oh, easily, Sir. A learned antiquary 
That has searched [in 
The breech of Saturn for antiquities, &c. 
Here the editor thinks he has most ingeniously set all to rights 
by the insertion of the little word in hooks! How did he miss 
seeing that the whole confusion arose from printing five lines as 
if they were six :— 
Porr. How comes it that you dare with impudcnce 
Deny the priests their titles ? 
DULLPATE. Oh, easily, Sir. 
A learned antiquary that has search’d 
The breech of Saturn for antiquities, &c. 


Asa final example of Mr. Hazlitt’s efforts in this direction, we 
must point out his treatment of one of Randolph's best pieces, 
“ An Answer to Master Ben Jonson's Ode, to persuade him not to , 
leave the Stage.” The original ode, both from its intrinsic merits | 
and the circumstances under which it was produced, possesses 
great interest still, and attracted particular attention from Jonson's 
contemporaries. The metre appears to have been an invention of 
Ben's own, and has something about it which attracted Southey, 
and makes it hang upon the memory in a manner not usual with | 
stranre metres. Take, for instance, the following stanza, which | 
has always appeared to us full of touching dignity :— 
Leave things so prostitute, 
And take the Alcaic iute ; 
Or thine own Horace, or A-«icreon’s lyre : 
Warm thee by Pindar’s fire : 
And though thy nerves be shrunk, and blood be cotd 
Ere years have made thee old, 
Strike that disdainful heat, | 
‘Throughout to their defeat, | 
As curious fools, and envious of thy strain, 
May, blushing, swear no palsy’s in thy brain. 
This was answered by Randolph, as we think very Lay: i'y :— 
Why should the Scene be mute 
*Cause thou canst touch a lute ; 
And string thy Horace ? Let each Muse of Nine 
Claim thee and say thou art mine, &c., Xe. 


Of these four lines Mr. Ilazlitt makes a sad mess. The scene 
means the sfage, which Jonson was abjuring, and the editor 
therefore prints it with a little s. Ile was abjuring it because he 
found the pursuit of the lyric muse more easy, more appreciated, 
and more profitable, and the editor therefore chanzes the ‘cause of 
the poet into whe. Lastly, the reader will notice that the fourth 
line must consist of six syllables, but Mr. Hazlitt not perceiving 
this, and his peculiar ear failing to tell him that ¢Aow art is thou rt, 
prints the line— 
Claim thee and say [that] thou art mine. 


In his introductory note to the ode we are told that the drama 
whose ill success provoked Jonson to the abjuration was “ The 
New Tune, or the Licht Heart. 8vo. 1631. See Hazlitt’s edition 
of Carew, pp. 84-5,” where, however, we are glad to find the play 
called by its right name of “ The New Inne.” 

We agree with Campbell that the Muses’ Looking Glass is on 
the whole Randolph's best performance, his wit and humour being 
particularly conspicuous in the Puritan characters whom he sup- 
poses to be the spectators of his scenes. We were therefore a little 
excited when we read in Mr. Hazlitt’s introduction that he had 
discovered that the piece was “a sort of translation or adaptation 
by Randolph from a prose—and prosy—original.” Isut what is his 
authority for this.damaging assertion? Merely a copy of verses 
addressed by Sir Aston Cokain “ To my friend Mr, Thomas 
Randolph, on his play called the Entertainment, printed by the 
name of the ‘Muses’ Looking Glass.’” The lines on which he 
relies are— 

In the pure Thespian spring thou hast refined 
‘Those harsh rude rules thy author hath designed ; 
And made those precepts which he did rehearse 
In heavy prose to run in nimble verse.—P. 177. 


Now Sir Aston Cokain was not the wisest man of the many 
hundred on whom King James laid his sword, but he happened to 
have read the play about which he was writing, and remembered 
that Randolph himself had said (p. 194):— 


His desire was in single scenes to show 

How comedy presents each single vice 
Kitieulous ; whose number, as their character, 
He borrows from the man to whom he owes 


«lll the poor skill he has, great Aristotle. 


So that the mighty Stagyrite was the author from whom he stole, and 
that great critical work, Zhe Poetics, we suppose, the “ prose—and 
prosy—original.” 

We can imagine no system more entirely unsuited to the illus- 
tration of an old author than this of “ occasional annotation,” and 
of this we must find room for two or three instances. There can 
be no dispute that, ifa word or a phrase requires explanation, 
the proper place for giving it is on its first occurrence. Lut here, 
when, at p.388, one of the characters says, “ Therefore I repaired 
to Delphos to ask counsel of Apollo, because I saw myself almost 
arrived at. Gravesend,” we have no note; but when the same joke 
occurs eighty pages further on, we are carefully informed that “a 
play on the name of the place” is intended. In the same way, at 
p- 404 we are supposed to know all about the fat Archbishop of 
Spalatro, while at p. 483 we are informed that his name was 
Marcus Antonius de Dominis, and that he “was patronized by 
James I,” The places where explanation is required and none 
given are really innumerable. Taking the first that present them- 
selves at a single opening (pp. 40-41), why are we not told that 
“ Whist, Tom, it is dangerous untrussing the time,” is an allusion 
to the Abuses Stript and Whipt of George Wither, the publication 
of which made so great a sensation? And why is there no note 
to the lines— 

I will not let you run so much o’ the score ; 
Poor Duck-lane brain, trust me, Vil trust no more ; 


where the poet partly refers to Skelton, who lived in that lane, 
and partly to the trashy literature retailed there? We might have 
been reminded too that, on the roth April, 1668, Mr. Pepys 
pithily records: To Duck Lane, and there kissed bookseller's 
wife, and bought Legend.” But Mr. Hazlitt can have no care for 
old London localities, or else he would not have failed to call 
attention to two interesting references to the classic Grub Street, 
which appears to have been as fumous in the first half of the 
seventeenth century for the manufacture and sale of bows and 
arrows as it afterwards became for productions of a different 
description. Sometimes words are explained of which every one 
knows the meaning, as the University term “ exhibition,” which is 
much better detined in Johnson’s Dictionary. People too in 1875 
have begun to be familiar with the sight of “caviare,” and will 
not be inclined to lay out seven pounds seventeen shillings and six- 


| pence, as suggested in the following note:—“ See note to The 
- Ordinary in Haylitt’s [sic] Dodsley, xii.,” no 


being given. 
This name occurs so frequently that we do Royton e the 
printer's becoming bewildered as to the spelling of it, but it will 
present itself to many under a new aspect at p. 471, where the 
editor would appear to have prosecuted some well-known offender. 


| Randolph’s line is :— 


And she will look worse than Gamaliel Ratsey ; 


to which the occasional annotator appends “a very curious allu- 
sion to this Northamptonshire highwayman. See Hazlitt v. Ratsey.” 
This, however, is not the meaning of the author, which is only a 
recommendation to the reader to purchase W. C. Hazlitt’s 
Bibliography of Old English Literature, where, sub voce Ratsey, he 
shall see what he shall see, and which could easily have been 
given in a couple of lines. We could go on multiplying these 
instances, and are sorely tempted to do so, but must content our- 
selves by asking the editor where he discovered that dags were 
daggers (p. 225). We had always thought that a dug was the 
largest kind of horse-pistol, almost approaching a carbine. Is he 
quite certain that the word “ devil” was “aterm which Webster's 
celebrated drama so called, printed in 1612, brought into 
fashion”? And does he not think it just possible that readers of 
old dramatists might recognize the words “ Do not, live hare, pull 
the dead lion’s beard” as an old acquaintance without the assist- 
ance of the note—‘A proverb. See Hazlitt’s Proverbs, 1869 
p- 153”? Weare told the same of “God sent us meat, the devil 
cooks,” but not one word is given to “ Bate me an ace, quoth 
Bolton,” which really requires a note, the materials for which are 
at hand. 

But the most serious charge we have to make against Mr. 
Hazlitt still remains. ‘lhe principal feature of his edition is the 
insertion of a new play in five acts, calied Hay for Honesty ! 
Down with Knavery / which was printed in 1651 in a separate 
form, but deliberately rejected by the editor of Randolph's works 
in 1652, 1664, and 1668, whom we know to have been his brother 
Robert, no bad versifier himself, and full of respect for Thomas 
Randolph’s talents, and who, as Mr. Hazlitt himself tells us 
(p. 500), was the poet’s “literary executor.” There is something 
therefore very suspicious in the tirst look of this comedy, and Mr. 
Hazlitt must have begun to think so, when in his introductory 
notice he hints a doubt that it must “ either have been left in an 
incomplete state or to have received additional touches from the 
editor,” a sentence whiclr is anything but clear to an ordinary 
English reader. The either and the or to are particularly hazy. In 
the body of the play too he takes tive “ occasions ” to stop and to 
point out that the mention of Gregory Brandon, the hangman 
(p. 412), must have been an “augmentation,” as he did not held 
the appointment in 1635; that,at p. 418,the allusion to “ royalists 
living under the sequestration planet” is another passage which for 
the same reason “ has the appearance of having been interpolated ” ; 
that,at p. 423, the question ** Does not she know we are ali Levellers, 
there’s no nobility now?” points to the same conclusion; that, 
at p. 447, an allusion to “ the ‘mittees too” must be “another 
augmentation”; and, at p. 440, the statement that “ first we made 
him a dipper, we ducked him overhead and ears in water, and then 
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we made him anabaptist,” is another augmentation, “as the 
Anabaptist controversy made no great stir till after the poet's 
death.” Now the poet's death took wer in 1635 (we must ask 
the reader icularly to remember the date), and in 1620 and 
1625 the of Randolph’s idolatry, Ben Jonson, had made con- 

icuous characters out of these Dippers or Doppers both in the 

‘ew World in the Moon and The Staple of News. The first four 
points we cheerfully give up to Mr. Hazlitt ; but who but an “ occa- 
sional ” annotator would have selected them as alone worthy of 
notice, when we find uent direct references to the Committee at 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, which did not begin sitting till 1642; to the 
battle of Marston Moor, fought in 1644; to Pope Innocent, who 
obtained the tiara in the same year; to the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster which sat from 1643 to 1647; to Montrose’s doings 
and to Hopton’s; to the siege of Bristol, 1645; to the storming of 
Basing-house, 1646; to the punishment of Prynne and Burton, 
1637 ; to the King’s death, # mm ; and to Rupert's ships at Lisbon, 
1649? Besides all these, the idea of stering Royalists’ estates 
pervades the play from end to end. e do not think it creditable 
even to an “occasional ” annotator to have allowed all these, and 
scores more, to have escaped him, while he finds leisure to inform 
us (p. 577), that “ Charles II. was born on the 29th of May, 1630. 
A very pretty May-flower!” This piece of jocularity, it is fair 
to suppose, is his own, and he deserves credit for not appending 
= Haslitt’s New English Jest Book, MS.” 


TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS.* 


Ww noticed three years ago the first volume of this work, as 
also Father Gerard's Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot, 
edited by the same hand. A previous contribution to the record 
of Elizabethan persecutions appeared some years earlier from the 
pen of a learned and liberal-minded English Roman Catholic, 
an Mr. Simpson’s Life of Edmund Campion, which was also re- 
viewed (July 27, 1867) in our columns. The sufferings of 
“our Catholic forefathers” under Elizabeth and James J. lie 
on one of those bypaths of history which for obvious reasons 
lish historians have not been very apt to pursue, aor have 
their comments always been accurate or just when they have 
touched on the — Subsequent events conspired to perpetuate 
the memory of “Bloody Mary” and her Protestant victims, and 
the current tradition of horror has received a fresh impetus 
from the latest work of the Laureate. Yet all impartial students 
of history must be well aware that the popular English view is at 
best a very one-sided one. It had come to be almost or entirely 
forgotten that the Roman Catholic priests and others who were 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Tyburn, after the barbarous fashion 
of the age, were far more numerous than the Marian martyrs at 
Smithfield. And if some political pretext was usually put for- 
ward for their execution, it should be remembered that the 
practice of their religion, even in private, was in itself a capital 
offence, apart from any other overt act against the laws; while, on 
the other hand, the late Dr. Maitland has clearly shown how large 
a proportion of the sufferers in Mary's reign were unquestionably 
open to the charge of treason against the existing Government. 
As a matter of fact, it would be quite correct to say that English 
Roman Catholics were,as a rule, more loyal subjects to the 
Protestant sovereign who persecuted them to the death than 
lish Protestants had been under the detested rule of Mary 
and Philip; though it is of course another question how far their 
loyalty was consistent with the wishes and directions of the Pope. 
But it the persecution under Elizabeth was to the full as cruel and 
as —— as the persecution under Mary, it was far more 
usible and politic. There can be no doubt, as a high Roman 
tholic authority has observed, that Mary and her counsellors are 
responsible for the origin of that intense hatred of everything called 
i id which has for the last three centuries shown itself stronger 
and deeper in England than in any other nation. On the other 
hand it is certain that the suicidal policy of Paul IV. and his 
successors, their repeated excommunications of Elizabeth and pro- 
hibition of even the most modified oath of allegiance, not to speak 
of the theory of tyrannicide maintained by many contemporary 
Jesuit divines, mainly occasioned, though it did not justify, 
the intolerance of the English Government towards “ Popish 
recusants.” So bitterly did Urban VIII. feel this in the next 
century, that he said his predecessors had lost England to the 
faith. It appears from Mr. Simpson's biography that the Jesuit 
Campion might have saved his lite by abjuring the deposing power, 
in which he did not himself believe, but which he could not dis- 
¢claim without disobedience to Papal authority. Our sympathy 
with the sufferers for religion under Elizabeth and James I. need 
not be diminished by the knowledge that their sufferings were in 
great measure due to the unwisdom—to use no harsher term—of 
their spiritual rulers; but the fact requires to be borne in mind in 
reading such narratives as that of Mr. Morris. We feel no doubt, 
indeed, as we have already observed, that the English Roman Catho- 
lics as a body were loyal and patriotic, and that the most merciful 
would have ion also the justest and most expedient method of 
treating them. But this was not always equally evident at the 
time, and there is more to be said in excuse for the severities to 
which they were subjected, harassing and even revolting as the 
* The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by Themselves. Second 
“Beries. — by John Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. Burns & 
ates. 1875, 


details often are, than writers like Mr. Morris, whose good service 
in bringing the circumstances vividly before our notice we readily 
acknowledge, are willing to admit. 

This second volume of the series is not, like the former one, a 
miscellany of several short biographies. It contains two indepen- 
dent and continuous narratives. The first is a Life of Father 
Weston, S. J., who passed generally by the name of Edmonds, told 
mostly in his own words, but supplemented by some additional 
chapters and parts of chapters from the pen of the editor. Thisis 
followed by “ The Fall of Anthony Tyrrell,” a secular priest who 
abjured his faith, at first secretly, and acted for some time as a 
spy in the service of Elizabeth's Government, described at length 
in his own “lamentable confession,” which was prepared for the 
press by the famous Father Persons, but is now for the first time 
published. The two biographies are quite distinct, but they serve 
to illustrate one another, as the two men were in England at the 
same time, and occasionally came into contact. Unlike Campion, 
neither of them were converts, though both studied at the English 
Universities. Weston, who was born in 1559, was at Oxford asa 
youth. He left, however, immediately on taking his B.A. degree, 
about 1570, and went first to Paris and thence to Douay, proceeding 
in 1575 to Rome, where he at once joined the Jesuit Society ; but he 
was first sent into Spain, and it was not till nine years later that 
his superiors placed him on the English mission. His autobiography 
was written some thirty years afterwards by command of the 
General of the Order ; no doubt with the help of copious notes, 
for it abounds in vivid sketches and minute details of the scenes 
and events of his long captivity. Mr. Morris has done wisely in 
printing it entire; but it is contused and prolix in parts, and the 
long parentheses inserted by the editor in order to throw light on 
the general condition of the Catholics at the time, though contain- 
ing much interesting matter, make it rather troublesome to follow 
the thread of the narrative. It seems that when Father Weston 
came to England, the prisons were full of Seminary priests, as they 
were called. In the Marshalsea alone there were thirty, and in the 
same year no less than seventy-two were sent into exile, from 
whence however most of them gradually found their way back 
into England, of course at the peril of their lives. Weston him- 
self was arrested, after two years of wonderful adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes, which he has minutely recorded, partly through 
information supplied to Walsingham by his renegade co-religionist, 
Anthony Tyrrell, on the charge of complicity with the Babington 
plot, from which he entirely cleared himself; but the fact of his 
priesthood was sulficient ground for detaining him in prison, and 
for some time he was in constant expectation of death. We may 
smile at his simplicity, but there is no reason to doubt his good 
faith—though the statement will sound strangely in the ears of 
those who knew more than he could of the history of Jesuitism— 
when he pleads in his defence “that pious principle of our insti- 
tute which requires us only to interfere in such business and 
matters as may concern religion, withholding ourselves from political 
affairs.” He is no doubt equally sincere in his protestations of 
personal loyalty to his Sovereign, and his disbelief of any further 
desigu being entertained by the conspirators than the release of the 
Queen of Scots, “ not indeed the death of Elizabeth, as the heretics 
declare falsely.” The question as to how far Mary Stuart was her- 
self cognisant of this part of Babington’s scheme, like so many 
other points in the conduct of that untortunate Princess, is still, and 
will perhaps always remain, in dispute. But here the testimony of 
the latest, who is also one of the most impartial of historians, is 
unfavourable to her. Ranke, in his recently published History of 
England, pronounces his deliberate judgment that in her letters to 
Babington “ Mary betrays knowledge of the plot against Elizabeth’s 
life, and there is not a word against it, but rather an approbation, 
though indirect.” Weston was in prison altogether for seventeen 
years, first in the Clink, then for eleven years in Wisbech Castle 
near Cambridge, where the priests seem to have been kept ina 
kind of libera custodia, then for four years aud a half in the ‘Tower, 
till he was finally liberated, and sent out of England on the acces- 
sion of James 1. in 1603, when a royal pardon was proclaimed, 
He died twelve years later at Valladolid. The Spanish lather who 
preached his funeral sermon told what Mr. Morris calls “a capital 
story ” in illustration of his loyalty :— 

He said that in the midst of an exorcism Father Weston was asked by 
a devil for leave to enter into Queen Elizabeth. “No,” said Father 
W eston, “she is my Queen, though she is not of my religion. I would do 
her a service, but | wish her no harm.” “Well, then,” the devil asked, 
“may I come into you?” “As God pleases,” the Father replied. “I 
had as soon go into a holy water pot,” said the devil. 

We must leave our readers to examine the details of the narra- 
tive for themselves; but one or two curious points may be noted 
here as to the customs and feelings of the English Roman Catholics 
at the time. Their intense horror of attending the Anglican service 
or sermons, which had been done without scruple during the 
earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign, is amusingly exemplified in 
several stories. A certain Father Bosgrave, a Jesuit, wn on his 
tirst apprehension, when asked if he would go to church, told the 
Bishop of London he “ knew no cause to the contrary,” found he 
had greatly scandalized his co-religionists, to whom he explained 
that he had offered to go to church as he should go to the Jews’ 
synagogue in Germany or the Turkish mosque at Constantinople, 
| “to hear their folly and refute the same.” But on their replying 
| that in England this was ordered by public authority ‘as an act 
of religion,” he resolved to write to the Bishop and recall his 
, consent. Still stranger is the story of a layman who reported 
| himself to Father Weston when at Wisbech, After staying 


| 
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away for many years he resolved, in obedience to a Royal pro- 
clamation, to attend the Protestant service on a certain festival in 
order to save himself and his family from ruin. The sequel 
shall be given in his own words, as recorded by Father Weston :— 


“ When, therefore, the festival day came on which it was necessary for me 
to be present, I entered the church, a strange new-fangled place to me, as 
for many years I had not been there. Soon my bowels began to be 
tormented, a fire seemed presently to be lighted in them which gave me 
vehement pain, so that, as the flame ascended to my breast and penetrated 
the region round my heart, I thought that I was broiling and consuming 
in an infernal conflagration. Neither did the fire cease here, but it gained 
my head and raised itself far above my head, so that several times I lifted up 
my hand to feel whether what I felt were a real flame or no. At length I 
seemed to myself to be all on fire and burning ; and what I was to do I did 
not know, for to bear those flames any longer was intolerable to me, but to go 
out and quit that pestilent assembly while the service was only half over, would 
have undone all my trouble and reduced me to a still worse position than 
before.” He held on, therefore, controlling both himself and his sufferings 
with courage, until the profane prayers were concluded; but after he had 
left, it seemed to him as if he was carrying about with him an unbearable 
inward hell, and he was oppressed with such a thirst that its intensity made 
him take refuge in the nearest tavern. There he ordered some drink to be 
brought to him, and emptied so many tankards that, although it sounds 
incredible, he swallowed eight gallons and more without suffering any in- 
convenience or sickness, all that liquor being quickly consumed and absorbed 
in his interior, ea as though it had. been poured down into an extremely 
deep furnace. Notwithstanding all this he had not succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the secret fire within him. He returned home in despair, with a 
sorrowful countenance and an aching heart. 


He therefore visited “the so-called Bishop of that place” to say 
ihat he could not go to church again, and was thereupon sent to 
prison. But strangest of all is the case of a certain youth of 
seventeen at Hart Hall (now Hertford College), Oxford, who was 

ersuaded to attend a sermon preached by “a certain Lawrence 

{umphrey, an arch-heretic and dogmatizer.” He, too, found him- 
self “tormented by the furies,” and one night the agony be- 
came insupportable :— 

What was he todo? To goon suffering such misery appeared to him 

an evil worse than any death. Then an incredible suggestion occurred to 
his mind. He thus disputed and meditated with himself: ‘My sin has 
been most grievous; there is no greater sin that I know of than a sin 
against religion ; there has been publie scandal: there must be satisfaction 
as public as the sin.” He waited, therefore, until about evening, when 
they were all at supper ; then, having stripped off his clothes, he went down 
to the gate, and, through as quiet and retired streets as he could tind, made 
his way with ail speed to the market-place of the city. He had got a good 
way, and was making haste, when he suddenly met the bursar of his house, 
who stared in surprise to see a naked man rushing along the public street. 
It was in the middle of summer, and it was still light. As he drew nearer 
he recognized who it was, aud called out, * Why, Mr. March (for so he was 
called), what is the meaning of this?” ‘Go cn your way,” said the boy, 
“and let me finish what I am doing, for it is necessary for my soul. I am 
going to make confession before all the people, and say how sorry I am for 
my great sin.” The bursar, taking him to be stark mad, made him come 
home, put him to bed, and reported in the house the strange conduct of 
young March. They all ran up to see him, scarcely believing him sane. 
They discovered that he had been urged by the pricks of his conscience to 
form such a design, because of the heretical sermon preached against 
religion at which he had been present. Of those who stood round him some 
broke forth into vehement reproaches and arguments, persuading him to 
give up all his scruples and religion together. March answered them still 
more sharply. He called them hereties, condemned and lost enemies of 
God and of all that is good, and ordered them to leave his room. In the 
midst of his conversations and controversies, however, he ever and anon 
betook himself to prayer, especially calling out in a loud voice, “ And lead 
us not into temptation.” In these religicus controversies they spent a con- 
siderable portion of the night, March defending himself against them vigor- 
ously. At last they got tired and went to bed. 
For two days “ ~~ excited the unhappy boy” by fruitless at- 
tempts to convince him that Papists are idolaters, and at the end 
of that time, ‘deprived of all human succour, he breathed his 
last.” 

Another point, concerning their conduct of their own worship, 
comes out in this record of the experience of the imprisoned 
priests, which may have some interest in connexion with pending 
controversies. lt is sometimes argued that the so-called 
Ritualists attach much more importance to their own particular 

than Roman Catholics do. This hardly seems to be an 
accurate statement. Atleast we gather from various incidental 
notices that these priests did not jeel at liberty under any cir- 
cumstances to celebrate Mass without the vestments and other 
ritual accessories prescribed in the Missal. Father Weston relates 
how, when he was in the Clink, he was sometimes able to say mass, 
when he could obtain vestments from the room below, which was 
inhabited by Catholics, by letting down ropes from the window 
in the early morning before the warders were awake. On another 
occasion he speaks of a chalice hid under a hearthstone. And at 
Wisbech Castle, where they had more freedom, ‘‘ we had learnt to 
arrange matters with so much ingenuity that we did not want for 
either vestments, chalices, altar-breads, or wine.” Considering how 
much has been said in connexion with formal controversies about 
the ritual of Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel Royal, it may interest some 
persons to learn that conversions seem to have been common 
among members of the choir. We read ofa certain Father Enghiam, 
“who had been a boy of Her Majesty's chapel, several of the 
choristers of which had become Catholics.” Elsewhere there is 
mention made of William Byrd, who was senior chorister of St. 
Paul's in 1554, and in 1570 became “a Gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal,” but afterwards gave up his office, on religious grounds, to 
which, however, he was allowed to return on the Queen’s death, 
for he sang at the coronation of James I. 

ln a pas too long for extracting here Weston gives us an 
account of his answers when cross-questioned by the authorities 
about his political opinions. He refused to take any oath, denied 


having an accurate knowledge of Pius V.’s Bull of Excommunica~ - 
tion, and declined to commit himself as to which side he should 
take in a war for religion further than that he should not take up’ 
arms and fight on either side. There is a curious account of an’ 
interview which appears to have been forced upon-him with “ Dr. 
(afterwards Bishop) Andrewes,” whom he calls “ a Puritan” :— 


«“T said that there was no occasion for me to learn from him asa master 
or teacher those things which I had learned already from faith and the 
authority of the Church. If he wished toask me anything since we were 
alone, I added, let him say what he would. Our discussion fell u sacra- 
mental confession and the interpretation of the Scriptures. Whether we. 
talked about any other subject I do not well remember ; without doubt there 
were several articles proposed between us, for we remained there about four 
hours. And with regard to those two first questions, he admitted at last 
that he did not allow in the interpretation of Seripture the inconstant and 
fallacious spirit of private persons. In speaking, of confession, he did not 
disapprove of the use of it, and thought it not only lawful in itself, but’ 
allowed that it was a practice that he was not altogether without experience 
of. Though this Doctor was a Puritan, it seems he tolerated a certain sort 
of confession ; indeed his temper of mind, as some say, was not entirely in 
opposition to the Catholic faith. 

With this extract we must conclude our notice of Father 
Weston, reserving “The Fall of Anthony Tyrrell” for a future 


occasion, 


TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.* 


eee as ee against which there is not a word to be said 
beyond the grave doubt whether it ought to have been 
written at all. That is to say, it. is a remarkably good specimen 
of its own class; but it provokes a question whether that class 
ought to be tolerated. paste-and-scissors a legitimate way of 
putting together a thick book? If it is, Mr. Taswell-Langmead 
may with great credit. No one has used his paste and scissors 
better, with more industry, or with more discretion. The onl 
question is whether paste and scissors should be allowed at all. 
book of extracts is another thing. The extracts are avowedly 
extracts, and they are, very often at least, extracted with the 
consent of the writers. It is another thing to put together a 
large volume on a great subject which is mainly put together 
out of scraps of other “sn Mr. Taswell-Langmead copies 
honestly; at least he i cpenly. He gives the name of 
each writer from whom he copies, and he puts the quotation- 
marks in the right places. In a book whieh pretends to any 
literary character, which is put into any kind of artistic shape, | 
the fashion of extracts in the text ought to be proseribed 
without mercy. It is thoroughly bad in. point of art. But a 
technical book, a book whose object is simply the practical 
teaching of a certain subject, does stand on a somewhat different 
ground. Mere artistic shape is here of comparatively little 
account; that is the best shape which does its work the best. 
Still, even on a technical subject, one is tempted to doubt the 
propriety of a book of which page after page is made up of: 
scraps from other, and often very recent, writers. We will not 
argue the point on the purely commercial ground. We do not 
— to say whether the books which Mr. Taswell-Langmead. 
ays under contribution are likely to gain or lose in point of 
sale. And it is certain that, as a matter of mere dif- 
ferent authors have different feelings as to this kind. of treat- 
ment of their writings. Nor is Mr. Taswell-Lan ’s class: by 
any means the worst class, We have known writers who, without 
any reference or mark of quotation, with perhaps a mere general 
acknowledgment in a preface, have copied page after page of 
original matter, which been afterwards referred to by third 
writers, in their simplicity, as the work of the robbers. Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead is not of this class. Hi wares are: 
all ticketed with the names of their real owners. And there is: 
another class who, without copying the words of others, borrow 
their ideas in a way which may lead to credit being bestowed: 
in the wrong place, just as much as in the case of open piracy. 
Mr. Taswell-Langmead is not of this class either; when he bor- 
rows an idea, he borrows along with it the words in which the 
idea was clothed by its first owner. In short, Mr. Taswell-: 
Langmead is all above-board ; he wields his scissors and spreads 
his paste without any kind of disguise or pretence. The only 
question is whether the tools are in themselves. contraband 
or not. 

But, if we once grant the lawfulness of the tools, we must give 
Mr. Taswell-Langmead the praise of having used those tools with 
great discretion. Ifa man is to make a book of seraps, it makes @ 
great diiierence what kind of scraps he makes his book of. Now 
Mr. Taswell-Langmead's scraps are very wholesome scraps. Per- 
haps, like most other things, they are better in their right places, 
but they are not amiss in any place. If aman is to take to 
compiling, it is certainly better that he should take to compiling in. 
quarters where there is something worth compiling than where there 
is not. We have seen how some other compilers of Constitutional 
Histories—Mr. Forrest Fulton, for instance, whom we reviewed 
early in the present year—when they go out ing, do not seem 
to care whether it is wheat or tares that they tie up in their 
bundles. They must quote somebody to show that they have read 
something ; but, in choosing whom they shall quote, they go on the 
great principle that one thing that is in print is as good as another, 

* English Constitutional History. A Text-book for Students and 
— ,* Thomas P. Taswell-Langmead, B.C.L. London: Stevens & 

yymes. 1575. 
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Not so Mr. Taswell- ead. He perfectly well knows wheat 
from tares; he is so diligent in the search that he reaps the 
very newest crops, and in the latter part of his volume makes 

use of Mr. Green’s Short History. In a word, the matter 
of Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s book is almost always very good. 
The only fault is that so little of it is his own matter. We 
feel kindly towards Mr. Taswell-Langmead, as we must always 
feel kindly towards any lawyer who has screwed himself up to 
take in that William the Conqueror did not introduce the Feudal 
system at the Council of Sarum, but did, on the other hand, deal 
in that Council the greatest blow to the Feudal system that ever 
was dealt to it. Mr. Taswell-Langmead, in short, has got up his 
subject apningy well, and in a manner highly creditable to his 
own studies. The only question is, whether he was therefore 
called upon to write a book about it. It is not a new saying that 
of making many books there is no end ; and there certainly will be 
no end of making them, if every man who has got up his books 
well, and has passed with credit in them, presently strings together 
all that he has learned of his tutors, professors, and examiners, in 
the form of a bulky volume, 

It follows then that there is really not very much to say in the 
way of reviewing Mr. Taswell-Langmead’s book. In reviewing 
him we should chiefly be reviewing other people. When he copies 
from good authorities, there is nothing that we can find 
fault with; but, on the other hand, there is nothing for us to 

raise, as far as Mr. Taswell-Langmead is concerned, except his 
Sone tion in copying from good authorities instead of from bad 
ones. He does not give himself enough scope for independent 
action ever to go very far wrong, and indeed he has read his 
books too carefully often to go very far wrong. He is not like 
those who copy a piece out of some good writer, and directly 
after put in another piece — contradicting what the good 
writer says, sometimes copied from a bad writer, sometimes 
out of their own heads. Still Mr. Taswell-Langmead now and 
then says things which seem a little odd, and which we are 
sure that he did not learn from any of the writers from whom 
he is so fond of copyi For instance, in page 93 he tells us 
that Richard the First, “by birth, education, and sympathies, 
essentially a foreigner, seems to have regarded England merely as 
an appanage to his Continental ions, and a profitable source 
of revenue.” We have nothing whatever to say against the general 
position which Mr, Taswell-Langmead clearly means, but we 
are sure that any of his favourite authors would have expressed 
himself in a different way. If the passage about Richard the 
First had been entitled to be marked with inverted commas, we 
should not have heard that Richard was a foreigner by birth. The 
phrase is an ambiguous one, and it is perhaps patient of an 
accurate meaning; but its most obvious meaning would be that 
Richard was born somewhere out of England. Now, whatever we 
call the lion-hearted King genere, he was, as one born at Oxford, 
“ matione Anglicus ;” pre, Se about the appanage? We are afraid 
that Mr. Taswell-Langmead has not studied under Sir William 
Harcourt, or at least that he has not availed himself of those second 
thoughts which, in the case of the learned ex-Solicitor-General, are 
ially apt to be better than the first. Sir William Harcourt’s 
last lights told him that an appanage was not only for younger sons, 
but also for other classes of “inferior animals ”—we do but copy 
Sir William Harcourt—and, among them, specially for hogs. Now 
in which of these senses did Richard treat England as ana 
on ged Under the peculiar circumstances of Richard's life, he 
no opportunity of turning England into a provision for 
oe sons; the conclusion would therefore seem to be, that 
e looked on England solely as the feeding place for his hogs, as a 
“wood,” in the Domesday phrase, “ of so many swine,” whether we 
fill up the blank with two millions orany other number. We have 
in romance, never in history, heard people speak of the inhabitants 
of England in Richard’s day as “Saxon swine” and the like; so 
we get a pleasing picture of England in Richard's day as another 
ia, as One vast pannage or appanage of more swine than the 
most prying Conqueror could ever have set down in his writ. In 
page 284 we hear as usual that the Wars of the Roses “almost 
annihilated the ancient nobility ”—a point on which Mr. Kington 
Oliphant lately found something to say ; and it is an odd summary 
of the Thirty Years’ War, or even of its earliest stage, to speak of 
“the war in Germany in which the King’s son-in-law, Frederick 
Count Palatine, was driven out of his hereditary dominions by 
Austria.” When Mr. Taswell-Langmead next wants a book to 
copy from, there are one or two both on the Thirty Years’ War 
and on the Holy Roman Empire in general which he might find 
useful. Then a lawyer should not, as Mr. Taswell-Langmead does in 
page 486, fall into such a vulgarism as to speak of “ presenting a man 
witha living”; and the following sentence is altogether beyond us :— 

At the commencement of the Tudor period England was a single kingdom, 

and impoverished by a sanguinary civil war, with Scotland as a 
thorn in her side, and Ireland as a disturbed dependency. At the accession 
of the House of Stuart, she had reached the zenith of material prosperity, 
and assumed the position of a United Kingdom. 6 


Still Mr. Taswell-Langmead has copied so many good things that 
we wish to part with him in good humour; so we will end with 
@ passage where he vigorously refuses to cory when to copy 
might have led him astray. e is speaking of Parliaments under 
Henry the Eighth :— 
The Parliament was indeed so disgracefully subservient and sycophantic 
that there was little temptation for the king to endeavour to destroy an 
institution which served to cover his most outrageous proceedings with a 
convenient and plausible appearance of popular approbation. When Henry 


had cut off Anne Boleyn’s head on one day and married Jane Seymour the 
next morning, the Parliament gravely listened to a speech from the Lord 
Chancellor, assuring the world that the king did not do it “in any carnal 
concupiscence,” and immediately proceeded to pass an Act declaring that it 
was all done “of the king’s most excellent goodness”! 

Mr. Taswell-Langmead refers to Froude, Hist. Eng., ii. 503. 
Mr. Taswell-Langmead then does not think it sufficient interpre- 
tation of a man’s motives that it is “ found in the Statute-book.” 
Perhaps Mr. Taswell-Langmead, as “ late Vinerian Scholar in the 
University of Oxford, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law,” 
knows at least too much of the Statute-book to go to it for an 

interpretation of motives. 


BRISTOL AND ITS ENVIRONS.* 


—— carefully compiled Guide is published under the authorit, 
of the local Committee of the British Association, whic 
next week meets in the ancient city of Bristol. The several 
writers are “ honorary,” yet something more than dilettante ; 
each has been chosen for special knowledge of some one section 
of the subject. Thus the antiquities, the physical geography 
and geology, the meteorology, zoology, entomology, botany, and 
even the anthropology of the city and its neighbourhood, are 
treated with the earnestness peculiar to people in the country 
addicted to the riding of favourite hobbies. The perusal of these 
somewhat student-like pages leaves on the mind the general im- 
pression that during the approaching philosophic picnic in the 
capital of the West the lines of the members are likely to lie in 
pleasant places, and that they will find in science something to 
learn, and in art and the beauties of nature much to enjoy. 

Few cities hold so picturesque a position as Bristol and its now 
incorporated suburb ot Clifton. The former nestles in the sheltered 
plains and valleys of the Avon and the Frome; the latter, as its 
name implies, is seated on the hilltop. The ground rises and falls 
on every side, and a difference of three hundred feet between the 
highest and the lowest level, traversed by winding roads and zig- 
zag paths, gave to the city, at least within living memory, the 
pictorial and architectural aspect of a Continental city of the 
middle ages. Nature, as in other favoured and historic sites, 
such as those of Nuremberg and Verona, lends herself to art; rivers 
and hills and woods attracted the first settlers. And though the 
opening of new roads and the demolition of old tenements have 
made sad havoc, still immovable monuments, such as church 
towers and the cliffs which rise above the Hotwells and the hang- 
ing woods of the Nightingale Valley which flank the Avon 
gorge, suffice to picture to the stranger, and especially to the 
archeological student, the city which old Fuller says answers to 
its name of “Bright Stow”; “bright in the situation thereof, 
conspicuous on the rising of the hill; bright in the buildings fair 
and tirm ; bright in the streets so cleanly kept, but chietly bright 
for the inhabitants thereof, having bred so many eminent persons.” 

Modern architects have done their worst to dispel this pleasant 
illusion; instead of replacing the old tenements by structures 
kindred in style and matenal, as is the aim, for example, in 
recent renovations in the ancient city of Chester, we are here in 
Bristol transported to Venice, and are expected to admire abor- 
tions from the brick architecture of the North of Italy. All “the 
seven lamps of architecture” may be seen blazing together in 
one street, and some of the freshly formed thoroughfares are as 
crude and startling in colour as a cutting in a neighbouring cliff of 
New Red Sandstone. What a contrast to the quiet shadows and 
the venerable forms of Bristowe of the olden time! We have 
known persons there who loved to dwell in a kind of dream- 
land of antiquity, who in imagination built again the castle 
towers, the monastic walls, the cloisters and shady avenues which 
crowned the heights and clothed the dells above and around rivers 
innocent of commerce, and we have often wished that some one 
would make a serious attempt to depict upon paper this favoured 
spot as it was in the middle ages. Such a bird's-eye view would 
be scarcely less interesting, though in a very different way, than 
the attempted restorations of the Roman Forum. Awaiting the 
completion of some such pictorial project, we thank Mr. John 
Taylor, a competent authority, for nis “ historical sketch,” from 
which we quote the following graphic passage :— 

Towards the close of the fifteenth century, at the time William Worcester 
wrote his Jtinerary, the Saxon area of the town had increased fourfold. 
Bristol was emphatically then a city of towers. When the hermit looked 
down from his retreat on Brandon Mount he might view no less than twenty- 
three strong towers upon the lines of crenellated walls drawn round the city, 
besides nine over the principal gates, one of these walls containing in its 
thickness five parish churches, of which St. John’s alone remains. Outside 
the town was the spire of Redcliffe on the west, and towards the north the 
spire of the Carmelites or White Monks, each two hundred feet high. ‘To the 
east were the embattled walls and seven towers of the Norman. castle, of 
which the donjon keep was like in form and dimensions to the White ‘lower 
of London. ‘lo the west was St. Austin’s Abbey, with the nave of the 
church and the architectural members of its conventual arrangements un- 
destroyed. At the east end of St. Austin’s was the church of St. Augustine- 
the-less ; and just by was the College of Bons Hommes, the beauty of the 
buildings of which may yet be judged from its existing chapel (now the 
Mayor’s). Then followed, in quick succession, St. Michael’s Church, with 
the hermitage close to its walls ; the Nunnery of St. Mary Magdalen, at the 
foot of the green hill of St. Michael; the Chapel of the Three Kings of 
Cologne ; the Hospital of St. Bartholomew ; the Convent of the Franciscan 
or Grey Friars, in Lowan’s Mead; the magnificent Benedictine Priory of 


* Bristol and its Environs; Historical, Descriptive, and Scientific. 
Published under the Sanction of the Local Executive Committee of the 
British Association. With Illustrations and Maps. London: Houlston & 
Sons. Bristol: Wright & Co. 1875. 
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St. James; and, just under the merlons of the Castle, the Priory of the Do- 
minicans, some important relics of which may still be seen. Besides these, 
in continuation of the circuit, was the Trinity Hospital at Lafford’s Gate, and 
St. John the Leper’s House close by ; the Church and sanctuary of St. Philip ; 
the Chapel of St. Anne, on the wooded banks of the Avon at Brislington ; 
the Church of the Holy Cross or Temple ; the Eremite Friars at Temple 
Gate; the Hospital at Brightlow, Bedminster; the House of St. John of 
Jerusalem, Redclitfe Hill ; and, recrossing the Avon, the Chapel and Her- 
mitage of St. Vincent on the romantic clitls. We have not mentioned the 
religious buildings inside the walls; but within and without the town 
were no less than nineteen parish churches, two of which were attached to 
convents. In short, there were as many as eighty towers, besides crosses, 
fountains, conduits, and the numberless houses of which every one was a 
study. 

The fault of local guide-books is that, in the desire to make things 
pleasant, they are apt to state partial truths and throw around all 
subjects a sunshine which is made to illumine with light the 
deepest shadows. Thus the account here given of Bristol Cathedral 
is pte one-sided. That tribute should be paid to the generous 
impulse of the citizens and others who subscribed more than 
40,0001, towards the erection of a nave, “ now approaching com- 
pletion,” is nothing more than is due. But we regret that no pro- 
test should be entered against the “extensive restoration in 1861 
at a cost of 12,000/.” The Saturday Review has heretofore shown 
that the choir was then “ disfigured by the most grotesque arrange- 
ments and the most paltry fittings of any cathedral in England.” 
And during the coming week the members of the British Association 
will have the opportunity of smiling “ at the ludicrous self-import- 
anee which has reared for the Dean an opposition throne to the 
Bishop.” But it is the invariable rule with local guides to spare 
local dignities, at least while living ; though we think courage need 
not have been wanting to speak out against the glass manufactured 
in College Green within a stone’s throw of the cathedral. This 
modern glass, which for bad drawing and crude opacity of colour 
is about the worst in England, has been universally condemned 
except by too kind patrons who might have known better. Some 
few windows equally base in style disfigure the otherwise judi- 
cious restorations in Redcliffe Church. 

A very melancholy chapter is that which treats of all the fine 
doings in “Modern Bristol.” Yet the literary style—that of 

uffery and penny-a-lining—is eminently suited to the subject. 
New hotels, omnibuses, and tramways, Young Men's Christian 
Associations, an abortion falsely called the * Hizh Cross,” with 
much more of the same sort besides, are all favoured with in- 
discriminate praise. Yet, speaking in the aggregate, it is not 
too much to say that, for persons of educated tastes who delight 
in old associations, in picturesque forms of domestic architecture 
with such surroundings as nature alone can give when allowed 
to grow trees and green swards and to throw about broken 
foregrounds at her own free pleasure, “ Bristol and its Environs” 
have been literally spoilt. We regret to add that the Bristol 
corporate body, always famous for good living, have for long 
years shown a positive antipathy to intellectual food. They 
have been generous in granting money which brought as its re- 
turn ships to the port and gold to the pocket; but as for the 
advance of science, literature, and art, they have evidently been 
of opinion that writing and reading may “appear when there 
is no need of such vanity.” We understand indeed that the 
municipal authorities, who proverbially “sleep with one eye 
open,” plead the protection of an Act of Parliament against giving 
any pecuniary aid to the British Association. Fortunately, the 
Mayor for the year, and also the Honorary Treasurer and the 
Hono: Secretary, have by their acts and deeds given assurance 
that “ Modern Bristol” cares for something besides trade. 

But the Bristol Town Council are proud of at least one achieve- 
ment in which literature is interested. They turned out from 
the Old Library in King Street the Bristol Library Society, which 
had among its governing body the Bishop of the diocese, and the 
Rev. John Eagles, “ the Sketcher” of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
“ Scholar, Poet, Painter,” as a tablet in the cathedral records. 
This quiet studious retreat was known to Southey, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Cottle, and others of their company ; but now, 
much to the satisfaction of the Bristol Corporation, instead of 
readers of this complexion, the rooms are occupied —at least 
whenever we have happened to turn in—by boys and appren- 
tices who come to devour illustrated papers. Mr. Nicholls, 
the present Librarian, naturally boasts of “ the chimney-piece, 
one of Grinling Gibbons’s chefs-d'euvre,” “a marvellous specimen 
of the artist’s skill,” “ valued at upwards of 1,000/.” Yet he fails 
to tell us, though no one can be more competent to speak to the 
fact, that on the change of occupants one of the first improvements 
was to daub a thick coat of oil paint over this delicate woodwork ; 
we § having been witnesses to the vandalism perpetrated. 
Should this guide-book reach a second edition, we might suggest 
one or two other items to be added to this very superlative ac- 
count of the doings in “ Modern Bristol.” Take, for example, the 
changed aspect to the entrance of what was once the bishop's 
College. While we write, there is placarded at the gateway a 
coloured effigy larger than life of Bristol's “ popular clown.” Never- 
theless, if we mistake not, the coming visitors will still find much 
to justify Bristol’s old renown. The citizens have ever been known 
yor good works, and down to the present day they devote their 
ae generously to religious and educational ends, and to the en- 

owment of benevolent institutions, such as “ Miiller’s Orphan 
House,” which may almost rank, in its way, among the wonders 
of the world. The city throughout bears visible testimony to the 
fact that the present generation has given liberal aid to important 
ublic works. Redcliffe Church, “the finest parish church in 
d,” has been restored; a nave has been added to the cathe- 


dral; “Clifton College ” deserves to be quoted even for its archi- 
tecture; and “the Bristol Institution and Library,” though an 
architectural miscarriage, attests that science and literature have a 
power over the purse-strings of more than a select few. 

Many minor details might be worked into the general picture. 
Thus in Bristol are found two grand—not quite grotesque—his- 
toric compositions by Hogarth and some half-dozen pieces of 
sculpture by Baily. Of Bird and of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
both Bristol men, we do not at this moment recall special 
examples. Miiller’s pictures have been much dispersed, but his 
brother still retains, if we mistake not, some choice works. 
Bristol porcelain—the only true lish porcelain, as Mr. Owen 
contends—is also widely distributed, but some few costly specimens 
still remain within the city. This guide-book quotes from our 
columns the fact that Mr. Disraeli when at a Conservative de- 
monstration at Manchester drank tea out of a cup and saucer of 
Bristol china which had cost the owner gol. 

The members of the Association will tind more than sufficient 
occupation for their leisure hours in Bristol and its neighbourhood. 
At Clevedon, “ by the pleasant shore and in the hearing of the 
waves,” sleeps Arthur Hallam, of Jn Memoriam :— 

Break, break, break, 
On thy cold grey stones, O sea. 

The Suspension Bridge commands the grand gorge of the Avon, 
where, as Sydney Smith said, “ the sublime ae the beautiful have 
been broken into stones for the mending of roads.” From Brandon 
Hill the stranger looks on “the City of Churches,” among which 
rises pre-eminently one of the most ornate and symmetric of 
English towers, that of St. Stephen’s, described by Mr. Freeman 
as a “Gothic version of an old Italian campanile magnificently 
worked out, having esthetically dispensed with buttresses.” The 
tower of St. Mary Redcliffe, the truncated spire of which has re- 
cently been carried to an apex, stands as a landmark in the 
annals of literature ; here were perpetrated the forgeries of Chat- 
terton, the “marvellous boy,” “ who perished in his pride.” The 
whole city, indeed, is rife with literary, if not with precisely 
scientific, associations. In Dowry Square, Hotwells, Sir Humphry 
Davy dabbled in gases; and it may not be unworthy of remem- 
brance that at a former meeting in Bristol of the British Associa- 
tion, in the year 1836, Mr. Cross of Somerset startled the world 
by what seemed very like a positive assertion that he had suc- 
ceeded in creating, by means of electricity, living beings out of 
an inanimate piece of quartz. In the sphere of literature and 
of art Bristol cherishes many “ recollections,” gathered together 
in the pleasant volumes of Joseph Cottle, whose brother Amos 
became immortalized in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. 
“The Lake poets” may be said to have tried their unfledged wings 
in the city of Bristol and the county of Somerset. It is re- 
corded that Southey—of course before he was Poet-Laureate— 
delivered in Bristol one dozen historic lectures at the moderate 
charge of ten shillings and sixpence for the whole course. We are 
informed also, on excellent authority, that Wordsworth composed 
some passages in the poem on “Tintern Abbey” while he 
walked down Park Street. Of Coleridge there are extant a host 
of local anecdotes. A characteristic story of him is told by his 
friend Cottle. It appears that in the year 1814 Coleridge started 
on the top of a coach from the “ White Horse,” Piccadilly, to lecture 
on Shakspeare in Bristol. He is described by an eye-witness as a 
most amusing gentleman, who “ talked incessantly for thirty miles 
out of London.” Suddenly the discovery, was made that a lady in 
the coach was “a sister of a particular friend,” and so at Bath 
“ this entertaining gentleman” observed, ‘ I am determined not to 
leave this lady, who is going into North Wales, till I have seen 
her safe at her brother's door.” In the meanwhile the audience 
assembled to hear the promised lecture. In the course of a few 
days Coleridge, having closed his performance in North Wales, 
presented himself in Bristol, and was again requested to lecture. 
When the day came he was only one hour late, and, beginning 
with apologies, spoke about Hamlet. We are glad to think that 
the present arrangements for the British Association are far too 
strict to admit of a like escapade. 

This local guide reiterates what was well known before from the 
geological map of Mr. William Sanders, F.R.A., as well as from 
other sources, that Bristol presents peculiar phenomena in “ Physical 
Geography and Geology.” The fact is that in this district is con- 
centrated, within what may be termed the size of a duodecimo, a 
geological history which elsewhere needs for its exposition the wide 
circuit of a continent or the dimensions of a cyclopedia, It is 
a district into which are crowded primary rocks, old and new Red 
Sandstone, mountain limestone, coal and iron formations, lias, with 
of course the superimposition of alluvial deposits. And it is an 
interesting coincidence, for which, however, students will be pre- 
pared, that this physical condition of the earth has favoured art 
and science as much as it has fostered wealth; the painter's brush 
here follows close on, or rather has preceded, the hammer of the 
geologist. These geological strata, especially the mountain lime- 
stone—which here, as at Matlock and elsewhere, give footing for 
luxuriant forest foliage—have always offered a favourite field for 
artists such as William Miiller, Danby, Pyne, G. Fripp, and Bran- 
white, who have formed what may fairly be called “ the Bristol 
school of painting.” Neither have there been wanting others 
who have done much to rescue Bristol women from the immemo- 
rial stigma of ugliness, though we are sorry to note the verdict of 
Dr. Beddoe that there is even now “a certain amount of physical 
degeneration” “among native Bristolians.” On these delicate 
matters we may leave the philosophers to judge for themselves, 
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ELLIS’S PERUVIA SCYTHICA.* 


i may fairly be doubted whether ‘pe agi Philology pos- 
sesses at the present time the c which attracted 
even the unlearned not many years ago; and it would at the 
least be wonderful if the enthusiasm then awakened should 
survive the demands lately made upon it by some who profess to 
carry to their logical conclusions the principles of this science. 
Even for those who made no pretensions to scholarship it was 
pleasant to learn from Professor Max Miiller’s essays or lectures 
that the seeming labyrinth of languages was no labyrinth at all, 
and that the confusion of the wilderness might soon be made to 
give place to order. It was no slight gain to learn, not only that 
Greek was not derived from Hebrew, but that, with Latin and 
Sanskrit, Greek was closely allied to the Teutonic and Scandinavian 
dialects, and that, in short, all these languages belonged to the 
Aryan family of human speech. It was still more satisfac- 
tory to learn the grounds on which this conclusion rested, to 
see that identity of sound and meaning furnished a reason for 
uestioning the aflinity of words, and that in cognate languages 
Seatentives from the same root appear in similar, but not in 
identical, forms. In all this there was much to excite attention, 
but nothing to bewilder the mind. No pretence was made to solve 
problems without suflicient data; but it was clear that, if in any 
given set of languages we have their several inflexions, with a 
vocabulary of their pronouns, numerals, terms of kinship, and 
other words relating to ordinary human sensations and wants, we 
have the means of comparing them, and determining the degrees 
of affinity traceable between them. 

For those who went somewhat further, the researches into Aryan 
roots, whether demonstrative or predicative, seemed to open a 


prospect full of allurements. The vast German, English, Greek, | 


and Sanskrit vocabularies were reduced to a few groups, which in 
their turn were all resolved into a scanty number of roots, many of 
which seemed to be directly suggested by naiural sounds; e.g. 
the Greek rod-os, war-ew, the Sanskrit padam, the Latin ped-em, 
the English foot and beat, with the Latin pot-ens, the Greek zor- 
wos, and many more, being suggested by the pattering sound of the 
foot striking the ground, or of the blow falling on the victim. 
The fact that a very large number of words might be traced to 
their source in onomatopcea, as it is called, raised the pre- 
sumption that possibly all might be so traced, and that thus the 
Bow-wow theory of the origin of human language might be ren- 
dered at the least — But here, it might have been thought, 
the goal of profitable research and speculation had been reached. 

f human speech sprang from the imitation of natural sounds, or 
rather from the adaptation of them as signs for the expression of 
ideas, it was manifest that any number of tribes might in- 
dependently adopt the same sign for the same idea, and thus lead 
to the growth of similar derivatives. In other words, the attempt 
to solve the problem of the original unity of man from such data 
seemed to be much on a par with the efforts to discover the philo- 
sopher’s stone or the elixir of life. Little or nothing, it might have 
been thought, was likely to be gained by an examination of 
numerals, even if it should be shown that the roots of the digits 
were the same in a vast number of dialects which otherwise seemed 
to have no affinities whatever to each other; for, if these roots be 
onomatopoetic, they might be adopted at once by tribes separated 
by impassable barriers of seas and mountains. 

Hence the sobriety of philological method would seem to insist 
on the observance of certain conditions in all attempts to ascertain 
the connexion of languages and dialects, and to warn us that we 
may easily go wrong if we trust to apparent analogies between 
isolated groups, whether of numerals or of pronouns, or if we 
attempt to draw up a comparative grammar on the strength of two 
or three inflexional forms which seem to have a common origin. 
Mr. Ellis, it has long been known, is less cautious or niore 
courageous, and the results of his boldness are sufficiently remark- 
able. Zekn, he asserts, has been connected with zehe, decem with 
dig-ttus, and déka with Sdxrvdos ; and, starting from Grimm's axiom 
that all numerals originate with the hands and the fingers, 
he brings together a series of African, American, and Asiatic 
words, denoting the fingers, hands, arms, or toes, which 
have furnished terms, not for the same, but for different 
numerals in different languages. Thus the African Kum sup- 
plies tu-ko, “ toe” (ko being “ leg”); the Gbande of Sierra Leone 
tu kut, “hand”; the Mende to ko, “arm,” these reappearing in 
the Galla to ko, the Borneo tekw and tek, all meaning “ one,” and in 
the Californian aduk, the Unalashkan atek, meaning “ten.” All 
these are compared with the Asiatic Tshuktshi attashek, “ one,” the 
Armenian taon, the Sanskrit dagan, the Paropamisan das, and the 
Afghan /ds, “ten,” and in another list with Finnie and Aryan 
words in European languages, also denoting “ten.” 

It is hard to see what purpose such comparisons can serve, 
unless it be to raise a mere presumption that all these languages 
may possibly have started from the same source. But it is easy 
in this way to multiply instances of likeness, aud to maintain 
that the African Kum word tu and the Mende ¢o are identical with 
the English “toe,” and that the forms taf, taha, tanu, tano, 
tyano, running through a long series of African dialects, all mean- 
ing five, are the same us the English ten, although we can 
trace our ten through other Aryan dialects without troubling 
ourselves to consider that in the African Wolof taii: means 

* Peruvia Scythica; the Quichua 
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“leg,” that in Bulanda tafgbo is “ thigh,’ in Soso. ¢ 
“shoulder,” and in Darfur dofiga is “hand.” The method seems 
to introduce us into a region where forms, apparently substantial, 
resolve themselves into mist when we try to grasp them; 
and we are driven to suspect that Mr. Ellis has been moving 
in a wrong direction from the outset. Similarity in the 
names of numerals is for him, as he thinks it is for many others, 
strong evidence in favour of an original connexion between = 
languages in which such similarity is observed to exist. e 
know not to what philologists Mr. Ellis may be referring ; but we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that likeness in words denoting 
three or four numerals can warrant any such conclusion, unless we 
can further compare words of other classes, and some inflexional 
forms of nouns and verbs. Still less are we justified in thinking 
that, “ where neither the supposition of fortuitous resemblance, nor 
yet that of borrowing by one independent language from another, 
can adequately explain how coincidences of this nature arose, then 
those coincidences may be said to prove a common origin for the 
words in question, and thus to imply, at least probably, though 
not certainly, a common origin for the nations which employ 
them.” In point of fact, if any words in any language have sprung 
from an imitation of natural sounds, those sounds may suggest (as 
in the case of bat, pit, pat) the same words at the same time to a 
hundred different tribes. In such cases, far from saying that the 
resemblance is fortuitous, we are bound to admit that it is neces- 
sary. The words undoubtedly have a common origin, but we are 
as far as ever from being able to assert the common origin of the 
nations which employ them. 

Such, however, was the reasoning which satisfied Mr. Ellis 
in his work On Numerals as Signs of Primeval Unity, and 
much of it appears again in his recently published Peruvia 
Scythica, which is to teach us that the Quichua language 
of Peru is, with the American languages generally, derived from 
Central Asia, and is connected with the Turanian and Iberian lan- 
guages of the Old World, including the Basque, the Lykian, and 
the pre-Aryan language of Etruria. We are not called upon to 
prove the negative to this sweeping proposition; it is enough to 
say for the present that the terms are so elastic as fairly to elude 
our grasp. Mr. Ellis, citing at the outset a long passage from the 
work of Lopez, Les Races Aryennes du Pérou, in which the author 
contends that the Quichua is an Aryan agglutinative language, 
very properly adds that such agglutination as may still be traced 
in Aryan languages is not the same thing as the agglutination of 
Turanian dialects; but when he goes on to say that the Peruvians 
were nevertheless akin to the Aryans, although not next of kin 
(the American nations, as a whole, together with the Turanian and 
Iberian nations, coming before them), he leaves us much in the 

sition of the traveller who finds that he has been comforting 

imself with the forms of a mirage. Aryans, Turanians, Iberians, 
and Peruvians all appear as members of one family, intangible and 
unsubstantial. To say the truth, Mr. Ellis’s conclusions seem 
as unattractive as his method is uncertain. There are some, we 
are aware, who will be gratified to learn that the Choe 
Lesgi word for “wife” is ¢lyadi, and a few perhaps who may thin 
that in this we have confirmatory proof that the Phrygian lada 
reappears in the English lady. The Quichua, it seems, has 
the word fuast for “house,” while the Lasque gives eche 
and tche (oikos, wick); in Tuschi komo means “man.” Quichua, 
Basque, and Tuschi are thus shown to be akin to Greek, Latin, 
English, and other Aryan dialects. 

Amusing though such comparisons may be at first, the process 
is apt to become dreary. We turned, therefore, with some eager- 
ness to the chapter in which Mr. Ellis takes up the Etruscan 
probiem lately handled by Mr. Taylor, and most recently by Dr. 
Corssen. Whatever may be said of the rest of his work, he has 
done good service by showing the vast demands which Dr. 
Corssen’s method makes on our powers of belief. We have 
already spoken of the Toscanella dice and the six monosyllables 
carved upon them, when we noticed Mr, Taylor’s Etruscan Re- 
searches (Saturday Review, May 23, 1874); but we were not 
aware at the time that these syllables, which seemed to be six 
words, were really only four words, making a very fair Latin 
sentence, the sounds mach, thu, zal, huth, ki, sa being really— 

Mach thuzal huth cisa 

Magus donarium hoc cisorio fecit. 
On this astounding version Mr. Ellis pertinently remarks that 
an Armenian, while accepting the loan of “ Magus” as a sufficient] 
Oriental rendering of mach, would be supplied by his own language wit 
the words tovzheal, “ recompensed,” ovkht, ** vow, prayer,” and khzé, “ cuts,” 
for the explanation of thuzal, huth, and cisa; and a Caledonian of the same 
class would employ the Gaelic words ud, “that,” and cis, “ tribute,” after 
the manner in which Corssen has availed himself of the Latin words hoe 
and cisorium, and so gain for huth cisa the meaning of id tribuit, the subject 
of the verb . . . . being Mach-thuzal, “ Mac-Dougal.” The objection that 
g ought not to correspond to z, is obviated by Corssen, who considers that 
the Aryan ten takes in Etruscan the two forms ¢es- and tecu-.” 


O si sic omnia! but unfortunately, like Dr. Corssen, Mr. Ellis is 
hampered by an hypothesis. The Etruscan is an Aryan language, 
and its affinities are with the Iberian dialects, But these dice- 
monosyllables, which he takes to be numerals, are non-Aryan, and 
hence we have in Etruscan an Aryan form of speech with non- 
Aryan numerals. The anomaly is perplexing; and when we re- 
member the elasticity of the term Aryan, and of many other terms 
as used by Mr. Ellis, the question becomes more perplexing still. 
We make no attempt to solve it; but if it be asked which of the 
two writers, Mr. Ellis or Mr, Taylor, has taken the more compre- 
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hensive view of the whole subject, and treated it in all its 
more soberly and more thoroughly, the answer, we cannot doubt, 
must be given at once in favour of the latter. 


WILKINSON ON ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES.* 


the many epigrams and adages in exist- 
ence to deter men frow brick and mortar, and the warnings given 
from time to time by the collapse of scamped houses which but 
recently astonished the passer-by with their pretension and prompt- 
ness of erection, it must be allowed that our age has some tempta- 
tions to prefer building de novo to bolstering up what is old 
and creaky. The whole question of ventilation, now felt to be 
vital and urgent, is more easily handled in a new building than 
in tinkering up an old one. Chimneys and flues admit of 
an economy and concentration in the former which is impossible 
in the latter; and, to mention a single modern improvement 
by way of sample, the electric bell system supersedes, where in- 
troduced, that free range and network of wires which not unfre- 
quently in an old house constituted your bellhanger’s excuse 
for a visit of curiosity to the win There is much less 
working in the dark on both sides, and though contractors 
may echo the cry of gardeners and farmers that you cannot de- 
d upon book-knowledge, still the projector of a new mansion 

a choice of manuals of his subject to help him through per- 
plexities which, if confided to his architect or builder, might incon- 
veniently betray the secret of his ignorance. One such manual, attrac- 
tively illustrated and commendably compendious, by Mr. Wilkinson 
of Oxford, appears to have reached in five years a second and enlarged 
edition—a proof, it would seem, of its popularity amongst those 
who have building on hand ; and as it embraces “ mansions, private 
residences, parsonage-houses, farmhouses, lodges, and pig oa) it 
ls to a variety of readers; to none perhaps more so than to 
those who desire a brief book of reference, or a hint about some 
nice point of construction which demands a clear understanding in 
the course of building or repairs. We may say at once that Mr. 
Gervase Wheeler's Choice of a House, and Mr. Kerr's smaller and 
handier volume, go more fully into detail, and are more in the 
nature of “ Vade-mecums”; but whilst the work before us is 
rather a drawing-room book, it will be found to afford sufliciently 
suggestive information upon most of the moot points in house- 
building. One great concession to ordinary readers is the avoid- 
ance, for the most part, of technical phraseology ; another is the clear 
and concise definition of various terms of handicra{t—to wit, in the 
carpenter's department, “tonguing or pugging ” of floors, or in the 
plasterer’s, “ rendering, floating, or setting.” Revile it as we may, 
the cramming system has to be resorted to on some occasions; 


.and in this instance it will furnish the uninitiated with some in- 
_ sight into matters where to profess ignorance might be to give a 


signal for imposition. 

As Aa ogg expected, the author gives the usual cautions 
touching site, soil, and aspect; and his clients are directed to seek, 
where it can possibly be had, a natural basis on ground moder- 
ately elevated with gravelly subsoil and a slope southward. 
We are glad to see the prominence which he gives to a question 
which, of late years especially, has sorely perplexed and harassed 
country proprietors, that of a plentiful water supply. The slope 
of a hill makes an excellent site, especially when water of good 
quality, such as is found in greensand or new red sandstone, is 
ay eas at a ter elevation. In such cases a reservoir may 

formed, and the house may be supplied therefrom by gravita- 
tion, the cost of pumping or raising water being avoided. But 
often this is not the case; and then deep and thorough boring 
must be resorted to, as the only safeguard against a drought 
which would make a dwelling almost intolerable. Mr. Wilkinson 
assumes that the prospects ofa sufficient water supply will have 
been ascertained before a site is finally decided on, and does not 
therefore go into the relative merits and aptitudes of ordinary, or 
Artesian, or the Norton’s Patent Tube, Wells, which last are cheap 
and useful in raising water from within thirty-two feet of the surface, 
andcame into vogueduring the Abyssinian Expedition. Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s experience touching “ stone v. brick ” for walls is worth noting, 
as is also his comparison of stones one with another. Those who 
have a predilection for freestone will have the masons on their 
side, because it is so easy to work; but it behoves them to remember 
that there is “Bath stone and Bath stone,” and that few Bath 
stones will stand London smoke, or exposure to weather in a 
damp atmosphere. Caen stone is not durable enough for exteriors 
or exposed situations, though the neighbouring quarries of Aubigny 
‘are said to afford a harder and closer-grained material; and there 
_is more durable freestone in England than that of the Bath oolite. 
That of the Grinsell quarries, near Shrewsbury, is well recom- 
mended. We believe, however, that few stones are more durable 
than that of the Manstield quarries, and the author of this volume 
speaks of the Derbyshire Bolsover) buff and dull red magnesian 
limestone as standing the weather capitally. It is essential with 
any stone to beware of using it green, or freshly quarried, as in 
that case it takes long to dry, and gives double occasion for the 
inner lining of brickwork, which is often resorted to in the houses 
built of the best stone. It may be doubted whether in our variable 
climate any building stone is as serviceable as good, sound, clear- 
ringing kiln-bricks. 

* Engli Houses. Six Views and and a Practical 
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On the subject of roofing, valuable aid is given to such as might 
hesitate between slates and tiles, and this matter is so well under- 
stood that the only apparent novelty in this section will be the 
reference to the local stone-slates, or Stonefield slates, peculiar to 
Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire. This material “is quarried many 
feet beneath the surface, and reached by means ot shafts; it 1s 
—< for some time to the action of frost, and so broken into 
slabs of three-eighths of an inch in thickness,” of greyish colour, and 
of various sizes. Out of the counties we have named this kind 
of roof would be very exceptional, and still more so would the 
heavy stone slate of the Forest of Dean. This latter, we recollect, 
ran, some quarter of a century back; to almost any length and 
breadth of slab, two of them in one case forming the entire roof of 
a pigstye. Mr. Wilkinson has done well to go pretty thoroughly 
into the question of mortars and cements, for the troubles and 
disappointments of building arise from the abuse and misuse of 
these. ‘In damp situations mortar should be made with hydraulic 
lime,” which os te under water, and clear sand, sand free from 
grit and foreign matter. ‘ Loamy earth and road scrapings should 
not be used wholly or partially in the place of sand for mortar, as 
is the custom in some localities.” As a rule, chalk lime is best for 
plastering, stone lime for building, and hydraulic lime for concrete 
and work underground. It is interesting to analyse the Roman 
mortar which has endured and bound substances together so long 
at Caerleon and elsewhere, and it will be found that in it pounde 
or crushed bricks or tiles were, if not universally, yet almost ne- 
cessarily, an ingredient. It is worth any amount of pains to ensure 
the cleanness, and sharpness in grit, of the sand mixed with Port- 
land cement, the eflicacy of which in external stuccoing is so often 
marred by carelessness in mixing and working. Doubtless it is 
no secret to masons and plasterers that soaking brick or stone 
before using in hot weather causes the mortar to unite better with 
them, and renders the work stronger; but we suspect that the 
precaution is very commonly neglected. 

If we pass on to the question of flooring and its collaterals, 
several useful hints are to be found in the practical treatise before 
us. Thus the problem of deadening sound between the ceiling (say) 
of the drawing-room and the floor above, is to be solved by pugging, 
z.e, laying rough boarding on fillets between the joists two-thirds 
from the top, and on this placing a two-inch coat of mortar. Ends 
of timbers resting on walls should be bedded without water, and 
with space for circulation of air. Otherwise it is in these parts 
that old timbers will be found decayed. The best preventive both of 
dry rot and wet rot is careful selection of timbers, and then 
thorough ventilation. The ends of all large timbers should rest on 
Portland, York, or other stone templates, with a dry bed and no 
mortar. J or timbers inserted in the ground Mr. Wilkinson quotes 
the piles at Cowey Stakes and the beams at Herculaneum, to prove 
that there is no preservative like “charring.” In the matter of 
ventilation, which in these days must be looked to at once, or an 
Inspector of Nuisances may exercise his right of coming in and 
rearranging your new house after his own fashion, it strikes us 
that this volume contains sensible advice without going into 
tedious detail. The most thorough system of warming and venti- 
lating in one, by supplying to each apartment fresh air warmed by 
passing through a heated chamber with means for extracting used- 
up and vitiated air, has been described in noticing works exclu- 
sively on this topic; but.it is necessarily very expensive. There 
are, however, intermediate e ients heonioae this and doing 
nothing, which will owe satisfy most occasions. Sherringham’s 
inlet ventilator fitted into the wall near the cornice will suffice for 
the supply and check of air, in most cases ; and to expel foul air it is 
well to have a separate flue by the side of the smoke flue, or, better 
still, independent of it, with an opening close to the ceiling over 
the centre of the fireplace fitted with Arnott's self-acting flap vent- 
ilator. Another plan of a flue between the joists of the floor above 
premises the use of gas, and is described in p. 49. Perforated zinc 
and glass louvres are compromises that will s t themselves as 
limited and imperfect solutions of the question. We are disposed 
to hold with Mr. Wilkinson that there is nothing for a country 
house like a good hall fire, though there is much comfort in the 
hot-water heating apparatus on the high pressure system, which 
unites economy and convenience. Hot air is more suitable for 
ee buildings; and with this or hot water in a house it is to 

feared, from recent experience, that the risk of destruction by 
fire is seriously enhanced. . 

We have so often discussed the question of labourers’ 
cottages that it is un to touch upon Mr. Wilkinson’s 
arguments and suggestions about it, further than to say that 
one serious drawback to effecting loans under the Lands’ Improve- 
ment Act is the expense and interference of Inspectors and Assistant 
Commissioners, which are not seldom out of proportion to the 
advantage derived. Much that is said of the cost of prize and 
model cottages having been estimated too low is undoubtedly 
true; but we doubt whether, when our author sets a pair 
of co at from 300/, to 3501. or 4001. to 450l., 
he does not run into the other extreme. We should cut down 
his verandahs, and reduce the gables and such-like prettinesses ; 
and still more, putting ourselves in the proprietor’s place, should we 
decline to rebuild co de novo until it was quite clear that the 
old ones might not, with an outlay of some sixty pounds on each, be 
made, if not ornamental, tenantable and useful. With an architect 
at his elbow, the squire who has a turn for model-cottage build- 
ing runs a serious risk of paying heavily for appearances. The 


| area of cubic feet in each bedroom, the number of fireplaces, and 


so forth, are far more vital questions, independently of the fact 
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that no modern cottages will restore to the landscape the 
thatched, black and white, timbered dwellings which are in danger 
of being “ improved ” out of rural England. We should say, indeed, 
that Mr. Wilkinson’s manifest fondness for elaborate porticoes, 
verandahs, and gabled roofs would be a snare to him in cottas 

planning, whilst even in higher work it is an incontrovertible 
truth that “ many-gabled roofs and pict ue little breaks of 
the outline cost money and lead to expense.” This is the im- 
pression which a hasty glance at the sixty-one views and plans 
which adorn this really useful volume would be apt to produce. 
On examination, however, we are bound to add that it is modified by 


an obvious subordination of ornament to convenience in external and | 


internal planning. Though the sizes of apartments, halls, and 
corridors are not figured on any of the plans, and the ascertain- 
ment of them by means of the scale has been scantily, resorted 
to, it strikes us that generally there is a commendable 
avoidance of long corridors, a handy arrangement of living 
rooms en suite, an easy service between the kitchen, pantry, 
and diring-room, and a due importance given to the hall, or 
saloon, so important in a large house. Of typical houses in this 
book we may mention Bignell House, Oxon, as one of the best 
conceived, though we should have said that the lodge thereto 
ought to have had three bedrooms for the cost of 300/., which is 
nearly as much as the Duke of Marlborough’s well-planned, roomy 
pairs of cottages at Black Bourton, Oxfordshire. The more 
sumptuous residence at Buonas, in the Canton of Zug, Switzerland 
(Nos. VIL.,VII. a, and VIII.), is indeed wonderfully complete, even 
to the closets; but, with its elaborateness of external and internal 
work, one should like to have learnt what it costs. The item of 
the “ Gentleman’s Room” in the upper part of the Tower, so ample 
and indefinite, is suggestive of wm ef Glowry’s sanctum in 
“Nightmare Abbey.” Elsewhere—at Pl. XLIT., XLIII.—the farm- 
bailiffs house and laundry at New Farm Homestead, Havering 
Park, Essex, has wash-house, ironing-room, and drying-room en 
suite, with Huthnance’s patent stove and drying-room fittings. 
Here an estimate and measurements would have been serviceable 
and tive. We like the plans of Linton Vicarage (PI. 
XXL XXII), and there the larder, though oddly placed near the 
entrance door, is in a right aspect, whereas in some plans we are 
surprised to see it facing south. Practically this room cannot be 
too well sheltered from the sun, or have too free a current of air. 
A north aspect is best for it. Mr. Wilkinson throws in, at the end 
of his plans, drawings of four interiors, hall, drawing-room, dining- 
room, lib: The last is charmingly conceived, and a picture in 
itself, though, like many country libraries, it seems scantily fur- 
nished with books, 


TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT.* 


Wes qualities valuable for story-telling Mrs. Henry 

Wood may saree whatever problematical graces time may 
take from her or bestow, one thing is tolerably sure to be left in 
its integrity—namely, the ingrained and ineffaceable vulgarity of her 
writing. is indeed increases as time and use wear deeper the 
grooves in which her style runs; and whether she is didactic or 
humorous, descriptive or conversational, she bears equally as her 
sign-manual the one unalterable stamp which makes her the moral 
Paul de Kock of the English kitchen. Never so much at home as 
when dealing with servants, she makes her noblemen and ladies 
only butlers and cooks in thin disguise. She puts rather more un- 
sightly touches into her avowed descriptions of what she calls the 
common people, but the work is substantially the same when she 
comes to the upper ten; and the son and daughter of a Home 
Secretary are in all essentials of the same clay as that from which 
she creates the porter and charwoman of a lawyer's office. Cap- 
tain Devereux, the son of Sir Archibald Devereux the Home 
Secretary, and the brother of Lady Tennygal, wife of the Earl 
of that name, is not only an unmitigated scoundrel, but a very 
vulgar scoundrel, too—a man who might be exhibited as a curio- 
sity, given the class to which he is supposed to belong. “ Don't 
put yourself into a fantigue over the matter” is one of his elegant 
expressions ; and, knowing nothing of the repose which marks 
his caste, his manners, temper, and language are at all times those 
of a surly drunken groom rather than of a gentleman. 

Lady Tennygal, too, is odd in some of her phrases, for a pre- 
sumably cultivated woman. She and her husband the Earl live 
with their children at Parkwater, in Ireland, whence the title of 
the first story in the collection Told in the Twilight takes its name. 
The “ mansion ining” to the estate deserves, by the way, a 
little word to itself. It was “not erected in a critical style of 
architecture, for it was a straggling in-and-out sort of build- 
ing, that seemed to have been added to indiscriminately at different 
times, a room bere, a room there; but the scenery around was 
beautiful.” In this mansion of not critical architecture, “at 
the window of one of the reception rooms, gazing at an approach- 
ing car,” stands Lady Tennygal waiting the arrival of the new 
governess, Miss May, the heroine of the very disagreeable little 
sketch of “ Parkwater.” Presently, soon after the arrival of the 
pretentious young person who has been educated out of her 
sphere—one of Mrs. Wood’s pet windmills—another carriage 
appears, and the children scream with delight, “Mamma! it is 

pa!” “*Never!’ cried the Countess, running also to look” 
—as slipslop in speech as she is simple in her manner of life. 


Wood, Author of * East Lynne.” 
1875. 


* Told in the Twilight. By Mrs. Hen 
3 vols. Loudon : ‘Richard Hentley & Soa. 


The story of “Parkwater” may be told in a very few words, 
Sophia May is the pretty little daughter of a worthy couple with 
more parental affection than common sense. They bring her up 
“ out of her sphere,” have her taught music and singing, send her 
over to France for a couple of years, and let her read The Cater- 
pillar, or, in full, Caterpillar’s Penny Weekly Repository of Ro- 
mance. The youngest son of the firm where old May is porter 
sees the girl on her return from France, and falls in love with her 
honourably. His social suicide is checked for the time by a sudden 
dismissal to Valparaiso. May and his belongings are turned off at 
an hour's notice; by means of false letters Sophia obtains a situa- 
tion as governess in Lady Tennygal’s house, falls in love with 
Captain Devereux, is seduced, and has a child. Meantime the 
Captain marries Lady Harriet Ord, whom he generally calls by 
some opprobrious epithet, and Frederick Lyvett, the young lover of 
the girl’s innocent days, comes home. He finds Sophia by chance 
as a teacher of music in Brompton, and marries her. Here again 
Mrs. Wood shows that remarkable ignorance of law which 
—- pervades her writings. She seems to think that old 

r. Lyvett, Frederick’s father, could have stopped the marriage 
had he come to the church in time—a feat which his partner, Mr. 
Castlerosse, attempts, naturally without success. Also, later in the 
story, she seems to think that Frederick Lyvett could have freed 
himself of his wife “ by a legal process ” had she been acquitted of 
the charge of murder—on the plea, we suppose, of deception before 
marriage. For Sophia, who has murdered her baby, which had 
been returned awkwardly on her hands, has been arrested, tried, 
and condemned to death. After her condemnation she has an in- 
terview with her mother, to whom she says something in so low 
atone that “those whose duty it was to be present caught but a 
word here and there,” but finally is senate by the Home Secre- 
tary, influenced by his son, the black-eyed and black-hearted 
Theodore Devereux, the cause of all this mischief. Whereat Mrs. 
Wood remarks in her own naive, elegant style, “ The world and 
his wife rose up in wonder.” The moral of it all is—Don’t educate 
garret-born and kitchen-bred girls beyond their natural sphere of 
pots and pans; else you spoil a handy scullery-wench to make a 
forger and a murderess, not to speak of a hussy, and the sins that 
come from vanity and the love of dress. 

The next story is a slight French sketch remarkable only for the 
number of vulgar words and phrases which Mrs. Wood has 
managed to get into the very small space it occupies. A mother 
is said to have jigged “about the room with rage” because her 
son intimates his intention of not marrying his cousin Anastasie, 
but Clara Fitzgerald instead; the same son reproaches his mother 
for “magging the peace out of him”; a servant relates how she 
“was scuttering along in the dark,” when she sees a spirit and falls 
flat on her face in a pool of water, never daring to get up till some 
passers-by led her home (was she face downward in a pool of 
water all this time ?), and in speaking of the dress of her mistress, 
which is to be rather finer than usual, she finishes her report by 
saying, ‘‘ Won't some cats have tails!” “ Times and again” seems 
to be an effective form of speech in Mrs. Wood's vocabulary ; Mr. 
North “set on and called Archie sundry hard names”; a young 
gentleman remonstrating with a young lady says, “Took myself 
off! I think the boot was on the other leg”; and “‘ Jack had just gone 
indoor apprentice ” suffices all the purposes of correct language, so 
far as the author of Told in the Twilight understands it. 

In another story a woman who has been visited by a yo 
lady makes a benedictory speech in the queerest way that even 
Mrs. Henry Wood has yet devised for her queer saints and sinners. 
‘ « May heaven bless you both, and the gentlemen you have chosen!’ 
aspirated (sic) Mrs. Rutt, in a low tone.” This is said to the 
daughter of the manufacturer whom the defunct Mr. Rutt had 
offended, as well as damaged, by going to the works when tipsy ; 
costing him nearly a thousand pounds by harm done to the 
machinery, the stoppage of work, loss of orders, and the like. 
And though the evil-doer is dead now, Mr. Martyn, the offended 
master, keeps so much rancour alive as to forbid his daughters 
to show any kindness to the widow. But this is the way with 
Mrs. Wood. All her bad people are so abominably bad, if her saints 
are so supernaturally good, that we feel ourselves among puppets 
rather than among men and women—puppets marked and labelled, 
not natural human characters working out their own development. 
She has one or two of these heartless men in her stories, and one 
or two women to match them. One mother, who does not specially 
like the marriage which her daughter is about to make, wishes on 
the eve of the wedding that the young man was dead, in her 
daughter's hearing; another woman, having the guardianship 
of her well-endowed niece—whom she keeps, by the way, 
so tightly in hand that “nobody might dare look at her 
within a mile, or touch her with a long pole”—intends to 
force her to marry her son, or, failing her success in this 
direction, to place her, a Protestant girl with a stalwart brother, 
in a Roman Catholic convent. These amiable designs, however, 
are frustrated by the girl herself, who is described as one of those 
seraphic young creatures of modest demeanour and gowns of quiet 
colours who cry on small provocation, and are apparently well 
known to Mrs. Wood. She keeps up a secret affaire with the 
man who engages himself to her cousin Caroline for a blind— 
the man being, like herself, a lay figure standing as the emblem of 
honour and honesty—and these pure-hearted and high-minded 
people ange on the very morning of the wedding which has been 
arranged between Captain Fitzhenry and Cousin Caroline, and 
while they are on their way to church. How this was done, 


and how the bride had to wait at the altar for the bridegroom, and 
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went into “an angry faint ” when the truth came out; and what 
became of the breakfast; and the sickening vulgarity and heart- 
lessness of the whole affair, Mrs. Wood alone is able to explain 
and describe. But if the incident is silly and improbable, the sen- 
timent is common to all this lady’s productions. It is simply the 
spiteful coarseness of what she would call “tit for tat.” Given a 
coquettish young woman like Cousin Caroline, who has * out- 
— her market,” and been generally unwise, not to say heartless, 
in her conduct towards men, and her punishment by the treachery 
and dishonour of her lover and cousin comes as a righteous re- 
tribution. The treachery and dishonour do not count; and people 
who violate every canon of good taste and good feeling are 
apparently justified in the author's esteem if they are the means 
by which flirts or roués are castigated. 

We do not care to soften our disapprobation of this lady's work. 
Save a certain knack of hiding a mystery, which told with some 
effect in her earlier books, but the constant repetition of which 
has now become wearisome, she has nearly every fault that a 
novel-writer can have. Her style is simply that of the servants’ 
hall, and her sentiments are on a par with her style. While she 
talks of the reverence due from the young to the old, she herself, 
in her —. of author, shows an entire want of reverence for 
humanity. 
and she is as shrewish over colours and materials as she is over 
viees and sins, Where her characters in any way resemble men 
and women, and are not merely the wooden dolls that most of them 
are, they are tedious, vulgar, and commonplace; while all that is 
more than this is impossible and unnatural. She brings about the 
conversion of a life, the change of a whole nature, by a dream, and 
thinks to do the cause of virtue service by cant and folly. She is 
destitute of the commonest knowledge, as when she says, “ The 
flowers, closing their petals, threw out their sweet scent, so that 
the air was rich with perfume”; and speaks of “ London crows” as 
birds not easily frightened. On the whole, we can only regard her 
books as a perpetually recurring nuisance in the literary world. 


HULME ON ORNAMENTAL ART.* 


HE serious study of decorative art has of late years become 

a popular pursuit. It is not very long since the young 
ladies who made wax flowers and card houses had no better 
outlets than these for their faculties. They added monstrous 
glass shades to the furniture of the drawing-room, and piled up 
heaps of impossible fruit, and bloomless but unfading flowers 
in every corner and on every table. Leather frames had their 
day. So had the evanescent charms of “decalcomania.” In all 
these ways, and many besides, did the yearning for beauty in 
the home, perhaps we should write it Beauty in the Home, 
manifest itself. At best it was but groping in the dark. Dear 
papa used to be dreadfully impatient when he found a basket 
of sticky leather where he expected to find his books. The 
young hopeful, his son, has n heard to swear, nay, even 
to curse, when his stores of fishing-tackle or his well-tempered 
tools had been rifled in his absence. The fondest of brothers 
have their weaknesses, and life is embittered when it ought to 
be sweetened by aimless accumulations of table ornaments, of 
dusty picture-frames, of worsted mats, of glass jars in 
distant imitation of China. Perhaps we have not yet 
passed this stage of social development. It may be a qis- 
tion how far even now the lovely charmers who are them- 


selves at once the chief ornaments and the chief ornamenters | 


of our dingy lives have definite ideas on decoration. The schools 
of art with which our country is blessed have done something to 
disseminate a knowledge of style, without which decoration is 
wasted. But, to judge by the melancholy effects produced each 
Christmas and Easter when the young ladies and the curate “ deco- 
rate” the country church, the influence of the schools has not 
leavened the whole lump. The exceptional difficulty of managing 
floral decoration must be admitted. It is not one lady in a hun- 
dred who can put flowers into a glass. To hang them over a build- 
ing requires not only taste but skill. It is, however, at home that 
we are most dependent on such taste and skill. It is not impossible 
to survive a Christmas without any flowers in church. But a 
Christmas without a few sprigs of mistletoe or a few holly berries 


at home would be something serious. The Christian duty of © 


making home beautiful has been insisted on by Mr. Ruskin 
and others, and we have no reason to complain of any 
want of will on the part of those to whom it more especially 
belongs. That women are particularly fitted by natural in- 
clination as well as by circumstances to undertake the care 
of whatever is ornamental in the house can hardly be denied, 
and few people are disposed to object to their employment as 
professional decorators. It is, in fact, strange that, instead of 
one such firm in London, we have not half-a-dozen or more. If 
women not educated to the work can do so much to make a house 
beautiful and pleasant to live in, it stands to reason that a woman 
who understands what she does and who works on a definite 
principle should be eminently qualitied. ‘he great difficulty, 
unfortunately, in the way of any spread of scientilic, as opposed 
to haphazard, decoration, lies in the expensive character of the 
books which have hitherto been accessible on the subject ; the 
expense being not so much in the actual price of the books them- 


* Principles of Ornamental Art. By F. Edward Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A 
London : Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


er ethics go no deeper than dress and deportment, | 


selves as in the nature and scope of the designs, With Owen 
Jones’s Alhambra and an unlimited purse, magnificent effects 
might be produced. But what has hitherto been most wanted is 
some guide to the taste in choosing a common wall pa 
or a stair-carpet. There are few more humiliating exhibi- 
tions than those which the British householder makes when 
he goes to choose a pair of curtains or a piece of oil-cloth. He 
does not know his own mind. How can he indeed ? for he has no 
mind on the subject. Perhaps he has heard that blue is a trying 
colour. He dare not put any blue on his drawing-room, although 
in their effects steel blue and slate blue almost contrast. He thin 
that, because a bunch of flowers is a pretty thing in nature, it 
will be sure to look pretty in a carpet. far he feels as if he has 
something tangible to go upon. He cannot make out why his 
armchairs with their magenta covers should have such a stari 
look on his new green carpet. He cannot tell why the roses an 
ferns in the wall paper make his grandmother's portrait look so 
dingy. All these things are puzzles to him, if he thinks of them, 
though the chances are he does not think. Unfortunately very 
few among us have that natural instinct which enables a Hindoo 
or a Chinaman to harmonize and contrast colours without any 
teaching. And if we want to learn, we are immediately deterred 
by technicalities and proper names. Women, on the other hand, 
have more decision in choosing; and having made their choice, 
show, for the most part, considerable decision in defending it. 
The woman who gives her reasons for a preference is indeed lost. 
Her best reason is the first. She prefers it ; and that should be 
enough. No doubt it is quite enough for every well-principled 
husband. 

Mr. Hulme proposes apparently to disturb this pleasant state of 
ignorance. He does not see the folly of wisdom in such matters. On 
the contrary, to judge from the book before us, and from his former 
| book on a similar subject, he is determined to bring the principles 
of taste home to the ordinary household. Mrs. Smith may like a 
thing because it is expensive, Mrs. Jones because her aunt liked 
it, Mrs. Brown because Brown objected to it; but now, if Smith, 
Jones, and Brown wish to dv so, they can call in the authority of 
Mr. Hulme. A new element is introduced into the family con- 
troversies. Mrs. Robinson may long for a chintz covered with 


tulips in full blow; but what is she to say to her husband's 
| crushing rejoinder, “ My dear, Mr. Hulme says that a powerful 
motive for the introduction of geometrical forms may be found in 
| the inherent beauty of many of them, such, for instance, as the 
| lozenge, the hexagon, or the six-pointed star formed from it” 
| (p.3). This would, no doubt, be conclusive against tulips: But 
Mr. Hulme does not object to flowers. Far from it. He is careful 
to advocate the use of natural forms, but he would have them 
| more or less conventionally treated; more, indeed, rather than 
less. In support of this view he quotes a large number of autho- 
rities, such as Ruskin, Wornum, Dresser, Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
Owen Jones, and even Sir Joshua Reynolds, and adds examples 
| from the plates of his own work which bear on this branch of the 
| subject. In concluding this portion of his work he insists above 
all upon “ fitness.” Ile says (p. 115) :— 


Having entered at some little length into the question of naturalism and 
conventionalism in ornamental art, and having, as we would fain hope, led 
the student into the right path, and furnished him with reasons and ex- 
amples for his guidance, we found that these remarks of ours naturally led 
to the consideration of the principle of fitness as one of the guiding prin- 
ciples of the designer, and by no means one of the least important, since it 
opens out the whole question of the relation of art to daily use. Were it 
more studied, we should tind the benefit in even the commonest things. At 
present the housewife buys a great tub-like jug without the slightest pre- 
tensions to beauty, in lieu of those that have certain claims to ornament ; 
since, putting aside the question of enhanced price, the one is a thing at 
| least of utility, while the other, if beautiful at all, has frequently, in the 
attainment of it, sacrificed all consideration of use. ‘The first, with its 
broad base and swelling neck, will stand where it is put, and can always 
be kept clean and serviceable ; the other, with its flowing curves, gracetul 
foot, and narrow neck, appears ready at any slight jarring to lose its 
balance, while its constricted opening effectually prevents the hand enter- 
| ing the vessel ; hence it is beautiful in exterior and unclean within. 

In another place he says (p. 117) :— 

It is an error of judgment painfully to imitate in some antagonistic 
material the effect that might naturally be produced in some more pliable 
medium. All sense of fitness is set at nought when forms are wrought out 
in one material that belong properly to another; as, for instance, an 
elaborate attempt, faulty at least, but apparently very popular, to imitate 
basket-work in earthenware. We have seen a butter-dish made exactly 
like a straw hat, the plaiting of the straw, the band of blue ribbon, being 
‘horribly real—the junction of the dish and lid being concealed by the 
ribbon. These things err in good taste and common sense no less than in 
| the painfulimitation of processes of weaving and plaiting in an inappro- 
| priate material, since no one would really have the milk brought up to table 
i wicker-work nor the butter put under a hat; hence the more realistic the 
effect the more objectionable every way the result. 


The general scope of the work, of which this dissertation on fit- 
ness is only, so to speak, an episode, may be gathered from a brief 
review of the contents. Mr. Hulme sets out with an account of the 
chief forms and examples of geometric ornamentation ; and having 
spoken of mosaic, marquetry, buhl, and window tracery, discusses 
the proposition that “the higher the character of the design the 
_ less should the merely mechanical geometric basis be obtrusive.” 
| He next passes to a consideration of the uses and employment of 
_symbolism. Here he speaks of the religious symbolism of all 

ages, and goes on to notice particularly the Christian symbols, 
_ ending with a review of the heraldic devices in common use, such 
as the rose and other national badges, with a special reference to 
| their employment in window glass. His fourth chapter deals with 
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the use of letters and inscriptions, including monograms» 
diverging at some length, by the way, into the questions 
presented by Assyrian art. Returning to heraldry in his fifth 
chapter, he points out the sources of study to be found in manu- 
scripts, brasses, seals, and glass painting generally, and takes occa- 
sion to speak severely of the pernicious character of much of the 
modern system of restoration, against which we have so often sadly 
protested. He next goes into questions of colour, harmony, trans- 
parent and opaque colouring, the influence of colours on each 
other; coming at length to the last chapter, from which we have 

uoted above, upon the natural and the conventional in ornament. 
tt will be seen from this brief summary how complete is the cha- 
racter of the book and how wide its Mr. Hulme judici- 
ously avoids theorizing, and enforces all he says by references to 

lates, of which there are upwards of thirty, containing more than 
our hundred separate figures, chosen from all sources, ancient and 
modern. 

That a book brought out, as this is, in an accessible and compa- 
ratively cheap form should have some effect on contemporary 
taste is what we cannot but h Mr. Hulme is a safe guide. 
His views are eesthetically sound, while the pictures which accom- 
pany and illustrate his remarks are in themselves extremely 
pleasing. His style, as may have been gathered from the extracts 
given above, is open to criticism; but it is on the whole very 
clear, and generally free from faults either of excessive diffuseness 
or of terse obscurity. He deals with the familiar objects of every- 
day life, and we must only hope that his words and pictures may 
have some influence on the ugliness and sordidness too common 
everywhere in the English home. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


geese Herzegovina is not Bulgaria, there is abundant 
affinity in the circumstances of the two districts, and the im- 
portance of each as factors of the Eastern problem is so nearly on 
@ par as to render the ap nce of Herr Kanitz’s exhaustive 
work * on the one especially seasonable at a period when the other 
has broken out into open revolt. It seems y likely that the 
Herzegovinian movement can extend into Bulgaria without the con- 
nivance of the three neighbouring Empires ; but should it do so, the 
materials evidently exist for a war of creeds and races of such fury 
as to necessitate an interposition which could only terminate in 
one way. Alive to the decay of its — and the progress of dis- 
affection with its rule, the Turkish Government has of late been 
strengthening its position by a liberal importation of Crim- 
Tartaric and Circassian immigrants, who will be found one day 
to have added a new element of difficulty to the difficult 
roblem of the future of Bulgaria. Herr Kanitz does not 
himself attempt to solve this problem, and leaves it to 
be understood that in his opinion it is not yet ripe for 
solution. He contents himself with bringing before us all the 
information he can find to bear upon it; and his work, though 
professedly a volume of travels, is especially one for the states- 
man and diplomatist. In an interesting historical introduc- 
tion he sketches the history of the original Bulgarian people, a 
Ugrian tribe akin to the Fins and Magyars, superimposed by con- 
quest upon a Slavonic population, and eventually absorbed by the 
latter. After the fall of the great Bulgarian kingdom, which at 
one time threatened Constantinople, the annals of the country pre- 
sent little but a scene of misery and confusion until the Treaty of 
Adrianople in 1829. The decisive victory of Russian arms then 
taught the Sultans the necessity of conciliating the hitherto 
despised Rayahs. In 1837 and 1838 Sultan Mahmoud made a 
rogress through Bulgaria, and his enthusiastic reception contri- 
buted to the promulgation of the Hatti-Gulhane by his successor 
November 1839). This document, the Magna Charta of 

urkish Christians, is translated by Herr Kanitz. ‘The more 
celebrated Hatti-Humayoun of 1856 should have been a further 
advance, but it has remained to a great extent a dead letter. 
It corresponds to the inclination of neither Mussulmans nor 
Christians, neither of whom will be satisfied with anything 
short of absolute preponderance. Herr Kanitz still thinks, how- 
ever, that what paper constitutions fail to effect might have been 
accomplished by the nal rule of a just and energetic 
governor, and he believes that, had Midhad Pasha remained in office, 
the Bulgarians might for the present have been almost reconciled 
to the rule of the Porte. Since the recall of that able administrator 
the province has been but indifferently governed, and though pro- 
found peace prevailed at the time of Herr Kanitz’s visit, every- 
thing is ready for a war of races. Sympathy with the Bulgarians 
is somewhat tempered by the difficulty of forming any definite 
idea of the probable consequences of their emancipation. Their 
incorporation with Servia would be inconvenient, with Russia 
dangerous, and it seems impossible that they should stand alone. 
They are not naturally a highly-gifted people; their education is 
still exceedingly backward; and their Church, the only really 
national institution they possess, is anything but an auxiliary to 
progress. Herr Kanitz gives an interesting account of the move- 
ment for the reconciliation of Bulgaria to the Roman See, which 
at one time appeared highly important, but now seems to be dying 
a natural death. He has a chapter on the popular super- 


© Donas—Bulgarien und der Balkan. Historisch- geographisch- ethno- 
raphische Reisestudiens aus den Jahren 1860-1875. Von F. Kanitz. Bd. 1. 
Fries. London: Nutt. 


stitions of the people, and the progress of the incipient educa« 
tional them. The second of this volume 
contains the narrative of his travels, marked by few striking in- 
cidents, but full of interesting particulars. One result of these ex- 
plorations is a map more accurate than any hitherto published. 
Johannes Scherr’s narrative of the events of 1848 * is garnished 
with two mottoes, implying that the author has made up his mind 
to tell the truth without restraint, and that he expects nobody’s 
thanks for doing so. It is probable that his history will be less 
decried on the ground of unseasonable veracity than of rudeness 
and oflensiveness; it is notwithstanding undoubtedly the case that. 


-a truthful historian of the transactions of 1848-49 is hardly likely 


to earn the applause of the principal actors in his narrative, of 
whom, a few Cane but generally unfortunate soldiers excepted, 
there is little good to be said. The story is equally unsatisfactory 
to revolutionists and to reactionists; to the former because their 
failure was so signal, to the latter because their triumph was so 
brief and hollow. The maxims and catchwords of each party are 
new utterly exploded ; old-fashioned Republicanism is superseded 
by Internationalism, and old-fashioned Conservatism by Ultra- 
montanism; while the great mass of intelligent opinion has in 
the main kept to the path of constitutionalism, which the con- 
vulsions of 1848, and the subsequent reaction, were supposed 
to have effaced. Herr Scherr is tolerably impartial in his 
disparagement of all parties; he seems to have at one time 
belonged to the revolutionary camp, but to have taken refuge 
in a species of political cynicism from public disappointments 
and personal mortifications. This frame of mind is not inap- 
propriate in the historian of a thoroughly unsatisfactory period. 
Herr Scherr’s censure is not always misplaced, and it is only to be 
wished that he would administer it with some approach to ordi- 
nary civility. A great part of the book is, indeed, pure Billings- 
gate, excusable in an infuriated pamphleteer, but revolting in a 
writer with ever so distant pretensions to the dignity and im 
tiality of an historian. These sallies apart, the work is lively 
enough, and from its very faults well adapted to convey an 
idea of the moral disorganization and general political imbecility of 
the period. It takes up the leading episodes of the “Year of 
Revolution ” in chronological order, and as the chief political crises 
in the various nations occurred successively, the progress of the 
narrative is easy and natural. 

Adolf Wohlwill ¢ writes a little tract to show how the Swabians 
contrived to reconcile cosmopolitan enthusiasm with a more 
restricted spirit of national patriotism during the wars of the first 
French Revolution. -They seem, like the English Liberals of 
the period, to have sympathized cordially with the Revolution as 
long as they could believe in its wisdom and disinterestedness, 
and no longer. 

The Florentine chronicle of Dino Compagni } professes to 
describe the history of the writer's own times, from 1280 to 1312. 
It was first published by Muratori in 1726, and has from that 
time almost to the present passed as a model of historical compo- 
sition for its period, and an authentic and valuable source of 
Florentine history. Doubts respecting its genuineness were first 
expressed by the eminent novelist, Pietro Fanfani, in 1858. They 
attracted at first little attention, but have been taken up in Ger- 
many by Professor Schetfer-Loichorst, already flushed by the 
demolition of another Italian chronicle. Signor Fanfani, en- 
couraged by this support, has returned to the charge, and between 


the two and their numerous supporters in Italy and Germany the . 


ancient fame of this reputed classic appears to be in the utmost 
jeopardy. The Germans are scandalized by Compagni’s anachron- 
isms ; the Italians, who have hitherto dubbed him the Tuscan 
Sallust, have suddenly become alive to the faults of his diction. 
Dr. C, Hegel adopts a middle view, considering that Compagni 
really wrote the chronicle we possess, but that this has been inter- 
polated and recast by a forger of the sixteenth century. It seems 
to be admitted that the earliest MS. only dates from 1514, and 
— is no certain evidence of the previous existence of the 
work, 

Salvianus §, a presbyter of Marseilles in the fifth century, is one 
of the most interesting writers of his period, not in virtue of any 
extraordinary ability, but of his practical moral earnestness, and 
his emphatic testimony to the degeneracy of his epoch. Half a 
century had hardly elapsed since Augustine’s glowing picture of 
the divine polity about to replace the extinct religious and social 
order of classical antiquity, ere we find Salvianus loudly proclaim- 
ing that things are worse than ever, admitting the inefficacy of the 
change of creed to accomplish the least amendment in morals, and 
welcoming the Goths and Vandals, heretics and oppressors as they 
are, as the sole physicians for an utterly corrupt state of society. 
Some allowances must no doubt be made for the rhetoric of a 
period when every writer was a declaimer, but there is no reason 
to doubt that the invective of Salvianus’s treatise, De Gubernatione 
Dei, substantially represents the mind of the few good men of his 
age, and presents an accurate, as well as a lively, picture of a 
society in a condition of dissolution. Salvianus is a writer in 


* 1848. Ein weltgeschichtliches Drama. Von Johannes Scherr. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig: Wigand. London: Triibrer & Co. 

+ Weltbiirgerthum und Vaterlandsliebe der Schwaben, insbesondere von 
ES bis 1815. Von Adolf Wohlwill. Hamburg: Meissner, London: 

ult, 

} Die Chronik des D’no Compagn. Versuch einer Rettung. Von Dr. 
C. Hegel. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams and Norgate. 

§ Salvianus, der Presbyter von Massilia, und seine Schriften. Von Dr. 
W. Zschimmer. Halle: Niemeyer. London: Nutt. 
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every way worthy of respect ; his faults, alike of style and of feel- 


ing, belong to his age rather than himself, and he fully merits the 
praise which Dr. Zschimmer has bestowed — him. 

We cannot discover anything particularly noteworthy in Dr. 
Asmus’s treatise on the development of the religious ideas of the 
Aryan race *, beyond a faculty for repeating, in an awkward and 
technical style, what others have already stated with clearness and 
simplicity. The chief novelty of the book seems to be the 
suggestion of an alternative term for Pantheism—/enotheism— 
which hardly seems an improvement, and is mischievous in so far 
as it leads the writer to fancy that, in pronouncing the primitive 
creeds of the Aryan race not polytheistic, but henotheistic, he is 
propounding something original. Considerable use is made of the 
speculations of the principal modern authorities on comparative 
mythology, but even here there is little that cannot be better 
learned irom their own writings. It would have been better, 
perhaps, if Dr. Asmus had taken the whole of his first volume for 
granted, and had addressed himself at once to the leading subject 
of the second volume which he promises—the relation of the 
Aryan natural religion, in its highest development, to Chris- 
tianity. 

R. A. Lipsius’s investigation of the earliest sources of in- 
formation on the history of Christian heresies} is in part a reply 
to Dr. Harnack’s criticism of his former work on the same 
subject. The chief points in debate are two—the original source 
from which Ireneeus, Hippolytus, and other later authorities have 
derived their information, and the period of Marcion. The fountain- 
head of information was, in Dr. Lipsius’s opinion, Justin Martyr, 
who refers in his “ Apologia” to a lost work of his own, containing 
a list and confutation of ail extant heresies. It becomes ex- 
ceedingly interesting to know what place he assigned to Marcion, 
whom ‘lischendorf, from dogmatic motives, has endeavoured to 
carry back to the A —_ period. This view is countenanced by 
Dr. Harnack, but Lipsius seems to establish quite clearly that 
Justin's mention of Marcion along with Simon Magus and 
Menander has no chronological significance; that he probably began 
to teach at Rome in 144 4.D.; and that the ordinary view which 
regards his development of Gnosticism as the latest is perfectly 
correct. Notwithstanding the abstruse erudition of its contents, 
the essay is very agreeably written, and is distinguished by ex- 
treme courtesy of tone and a rigidly scientific method. 

Herr Dreydorff, the eminent biographer of Pascal{, has written 
a terse and interesting little essay on his hero in the character of 
an apologist of religion. He shows how, beginning with ambitious 
aspirations, Pascal gradually narrowed these down until little re- 
mained to discriminate him from the ordinary stamp of apologists, 
but at the same time how interesting and instructive is the con- 
templation of the various positions which he successively took up. 
Thus, for example, his views on the cogency of miraculous evidence 
were considerably modified by his inability to procure acceptance 
for the contemporary Jansenist miracle of the Holy Thorn, of 
which he supposed himself to have had ocular demonstration. The 
essay contains also an interesting account of the various editions 
of the “ Pensées,” and of the alterations which some of Pascal's 
dicta have undergone at the hands of timid or judicious friends. 

Gustav Meyer’s§ philological essay relates chiefly to the forma- 
tion of cases, the most obscure, according to Curtius, of all the 
problems connected with the grammatical development of the 
Aryan languages. 

The press of Karl Triibner at Strasburg continues to send forth 
a host of little scholarly monographs on the medizval literature of 
Germany.|| Herr Heinzel’s essay on the style of ancient Germanic 

is more copious in subject than might have been inferred 
trom the title-page, containing a pretty full discussion of the 
characteristics of Scandinavian and early English poetry also. The 
writer dwells icularly on the comparative tameness and 
tenderness of the ancient English poets, in contrast with the 
ferocity of the Eddas. The Ecbasis Captivi,a Latin poem of the 
tenth century, described as a sort of precursor of “ Reynard the 
Fox,” is a very curious allegory of the repentance of a rebellious 
monk and his submission to the discipline of his society, and is 
regarded by the editor asin a considerable degree autobiographical. 
The piece affords indirectly a curious picture of the culture of the 
period; the author has borrowed largely from Horace. Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, whose poems are the subject of an elaborate 
monograph by Karl Knorr, was a Minnesinger of the second 


quarter of the thirteenth century. The sixth part of the “‘ Romania” 
is occupied by an essay b Koschwitz on the old French 
chanson on Charlemagne’s fa’ expedition to Jerusalem. 


There is no great difficulty in acquiring a second-hand know- 
ledge of English literature J, but the subject is too vast to be 


* Die indogermanische Religion in der Hauptpunkten ihrer Entwickelung, 
Von Dr. P. Asmus. Bd. 1. Halle: Pfeffer. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

+ Die Quellen der iiltesten Ketzergeschichte. Neu untersucht von R. A. 
Lipsius. Leipzig: Barth. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Pascal's Gedanke iiber die Religion. Von J. G. ydorff. Leipzig: 
Hira. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Zur Geschichte der Indogermanischen Stammbildung und Declination. 
Von Gustav Meyer. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Asher & Co. 

|| Uber den Stil der altgermanischen Poesie. Von R. Heinzel. Ecbasis 
Captivi, das Glteste Thierepos des Mittelalters, _Herausgegeben von 
Voigt. Ueber Ulrich von Lichtenstein. Von Karl Knorr. Romanische 
Studien. Herausgegeben von E. Boehmer. 
Triitbner. Londou: Triibner & Co. 


Hift.6. Strassburg: K. J. 


Geschichte der englischen Dichthunst, nebst einer Skizze der wissenschaft- 
lichen Literatur England's. Von 8. Gitschenberger. 


easily mastered at first hand. Herr Giitschenberger has chosen 
the more compendious method, and betrays himself by the smooth- 
ness and glibness of his treatment so long as the ordinary hand- 
books are at his command, contrasted with his inequalities and 
blunders when compelled to rely on his own knowledge. It is a 
sufficient test of his competency that, out of fifty pages devoted to 
contemporary poets and novelists, he allots George Eliot five lines. 
On the other hand, he has read so much or so little of Dr. Cumming 
as to be able to characterize him as an “ acute” writer. His own 
acumen has enabled him to attribute a mysterious novel, entitled 
“Old Margaret,” to Canon Kingsley, and to represent “ Swine- 
burne,” as ‘he persistently calls him, as the founder of the Satanic 
school. His criticism, when he does not copy some accredited 
authority, is on a par with his accuracy; the arrangement of the 
matter is very inconvenient, and, on the whole, Herr Gitschen- 
berger has produced a wretched book. He has been better 
employed in translations from Massinger and Otway *, which seem 


| fairly executed. A minor production of the same indefatigable 
‘scribe t treats of the poverty of German authors, and the dis- 


couragement of literature by the most literary nation in the world. 
It is certainly a fact that the belles lettres and the emoluments of 
literary men are both at a low ebb in Germany ; but it is not easy 
to determine which is the cause and which is the eflect. 

Johannes Scherr’s abridged history of English literature { is a 
much superior performance to Giatschenberger’s, not distinguished 
by any remarkable originality, but full of matter and fairly accurate. 
Such errors as that of mistaking the American episode in Martin 
Chuzzlewit for the entire work are excusable in a publication which 
is evidently not intended to be estimated by a very high standard. 

Herr G. H. Haring’s brief course of lectures on the palmy period 
of the English drama §, is as distinguished by knowledge and good 
taste as by the absence of assumption. He begins with a sketch of 
the ideal and romantic character of the age, and the social and 
political circumstances which, for the first time in the world’s 
history since the days of the Attic stage, rendered a poetical 
national drama possible. A brief account of Shakspeare’s chief 
contemporaries follows, with admirably translated specimens, and 
the lectures conclude with an appeal to the-German nation to take 


| Shakspeare himself for a model in the new career upon which it is 
entering. 


Among the most important of the generally very interesting 


| contents of the J uly number of the Rundschau || is a memoir of 


the naturalist Haeckel by the philosopher Eduard yon Hartmann, 
with a very full and highly appreciative notice of his last work, 
the <Anthropogente. The paper is remarkable as an example of the 


‘reaction against the excess to which the theory of natural selection 


has been carried, even among the warmest partisans of the doctrine 
of evolution. Adolf Wilbrandt’s versions of Tibullus’s poems to 
Sulpicia, Fanny Lewald’s letter on old age, and a review of the 
graphic and original novelettes of Gottfried Keller are also valu- 
able accessions to the number, which likewise contains a thorough 
dissection of the romantic narrative of Captain Lawson. The demo- 
lition of what many of Captain Lawson’s critics would describe as 
another and a more venerable myth is the subject of the most 
important contribution to the August number, in which Professor 
Zeller, from a lucid demonstration that Peter can neither have 
gone to Rome in Paul's company, nor before him, nor after him, 
arrives at the conclusion that he cannot have gone there at all. 
There are also valuable papers on Dalmatia, and on education 
among the German residents in the United States. 

The last number of the Russian Review] has a summary of the 
first volume of General Prshewalsky’s important work on the 
highlands of Mongolia, and on some curious ts of a 
Byzantine popular epic on the achievements of the national hero of 
the tenth century, Digenis, or Deugenius, Akritas, which have 
been preserved in a Russian MS., and of which a French version 
has lately appeared in Paris. 


* Zwei Meisterwerke des altenglischen Dramas, Fiir das deutsche Theater 
bearbeitet von S. Giitschenberger. London: Woblauer. 

+ Die unwiirdigen Literaturzustiinde im neuen deutschen Reiche. Von 
S. Gitschenberger. London: Wohlauer. 

t Geschichte der englischen Literatur. Von Johannes Scherr. Leipzig : 
Wigand. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ Die Bliithezeit des englischen Dramas. Von G. H. Haring. Hamburg : 
Meissner. London: Triibner & Co. 

|| Deutsche Rundsch Herausgegeben von Julius Rodenberg. 
Htte. 11, 12. Berlin: Paetel. London: Nutt. 

{ Russische Revue. Monatschrift fiir die Kunde Russlands. Jahrg. 4. 
Hft. 1. St. Petersburg: Schmitzdorff. London: Trilbner & Co. 
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GLOBE THEATRE, Strand.—Great success of LOVE and 
HONOUR. Mlle. BEATRICE'S COMEDY-DRAMA COMPANY for Eighteen 
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HE LONDON SCHOOL of DENTAL SURGERY and 
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Mr. Underwood 
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